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MONDAY, APRIL 29, 1957 


Unirep Stares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 
MARKETING AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10: 15 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Milton R. Young presiding. 

Present: Senators Young and Aiken. 

Senator Youna. The meeting in session this morning is to hear tes- 
timony on S. 1680, sponsored by Senator Saltonstall, Senator 
Kennedy and others. I ask at this time that a copy of the bill be 
placed in the record and also a report by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


(The documents referred to are as follows: ) 
[S. 1680, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, to 
include cranberries for canning or freezing 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, is further amended as follows: 

(1) Section Sc (2), as amended (7 U. 8S. C. 608¢ (2)), is amended to read: 

“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and the products thereof (except canned or 
frozen grapefruit, or canned or frozen cranberries or products thereof, the 
products of the naval stores, and the products of honeybees) or to any regional 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits 
(including filberts, almonds, pecans and walnuts but not including apples, other 
than apples produced in the States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, and not 
including fruits, other than olives, grapefruit, and cranberries for canning or 
freezing) tobacco, vegetables (not including vegetables, other than asparagus 
for canning or freezing), soybeans, hops, honeybees, and naval stores as included 
in the Naval Stores Act and standards established thereunder (including refined 
or partially refined oleoresin) : Provided, That no order issued pursuant to this 
section shall be effective as to any grapefruit or cranberries for canning or 
freezing unless the Secretary of Agriculture determines, in addition to other 
findings and determinations required by this Act, that the issuance of such order 
is approved or favored by the processors who, during a representative period 
determined by the Secretary, have been engaged in canning or freezing such 
commodity for the market and have canned or frozen for market more than 50 
per centum of the total volume of such commodity canned or frozen for market 
during such representative period.” 

(2) The last paragraph of section 8c (7) (C) as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“No person acting as a member of an agency established pursuant to this 
paragraph shall be deemed to be acting in an official capacity, within the 
meaning of section 10 (g) of this Act, unless such person receives compensation 
for his personal services from the funds of the United States. There shall be 
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included in the membership of any agency selected to administer a marketing 
order applicable to grapefruit, or cranberries for canning or freezing one or 
more representatives of processors of the commodity specified in such order.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1957 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply to your request of March 22, 1957, for 
a report on §S. 1680, a bill to amend section 8c (2) of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended. The bill would amend the current act to 
provide that a marketing order may be made applicable to cranberries for canning 
and freezing. Any such order issued would require approval of processors repre- 
senting more than 50 percent of the volume of cranberries canned and frozen 
during the representative period determined by the Secretary and at least one 
such processor shall be a member of any agency selected to administer the 
marketing order. 

This Department recommended that a similar bill, 8. 2933, introduced in the 
Senate during the 2d session of the 84th Congress be passed. Such bill would 
have authorized coverage under a marketing order of canned and frozen cran- 
berry products as well as the cranberries for canning and freezing. We also have 
indicated that we favor enactment of an identical bill, 8S. 273, introduced in the 
Senate during the current session. However, we sugegsted that consideration 
be given to limiting its provisions to cranberries for processing into products 
and not authorize coverage of the canned and frozen cranberry products. 8. 
1680 includes the suggested limitation. 

As we indicated in our earlier communication to you in regard to S. 273, the 
cranberry industry has experienced considerable marketing difficulties during 
recent years. The average annual production of cranberries for the 5 years 
1951-55 is 992,280 barrels, as compared to the average for the prior 10 years 
(1941-50) of 769,660 barrels. During the same periods, fresh sales averaged 
434,810 barrels and 394,183 barrels, respectively. Production in excess of fresh 
sales has been frozen and later canned when marketing opportunity became avail- 
able. Cranberries can be held in the frozen form for long periods: and the 
carryover of frozen berries at the beginning of the harvesting period has been 
as high as 400,000 barrels. 

Representatives of the cranberry industry have expressed interest in develop- 
ing a marketing agreement and order program to provide a means of allocating 
supplies to the market outlets and of controlling the disposition of supplies in 
excess of such outlets. However, an effective program cannot now be developed 
since a marketing agreement would apply only to those signing it, and an order 
could cover only that portion of the crop marketed in fresh channels. Passage of 
the proposed bill will enable the industry to secure the marketing assistance 
available under the act if it desire to do so. 

It is believed that the enactment of the proposed legislation would result in an 
additional annual cost of about $7,500, assuming that the cranberry industry 
adopted an order. This amount would be absorbed within existing appropriations. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary. 





Senator Younc. We are happy to have as the first witness Senator 
Kennedy. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN KENNEDY, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Senator Kennepy. Thank you. Iam speaking this morning on my 
own behalf and that of Senator Saltonstall who was hopeful of being 
here this morning and may be here later on, in support of S. 1680, a 
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bill to amend the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
as amended to include cranberries for canning or freezing. 

As you are aware, cranberry culture in Massachusetts is as old as the 
Nation itself. As a group, producers of cranberries represent a very 
important segment of our agricultural economy and cultivate a sig- 
nificant amount of all the cranberries consumed in the United States. 

In recent years, despite vigorous efforts to expand cranberry mar- 
kets, the industry has been faced with anual crops substantially 
greater than the market could absorb. The resulting surpluses not 
only have threatened prices in the crop year but perhaps more im- 
portantly large quantities of the product have gone into frozen storage 
and overhang the market. 

The increased production of cranberries is largely due to the effect 
of cultural and technological research, 

The net effect of these factors has been to push the cranberry 
growers into an increasingly tight position so that, in many cases, the 
producer is simply unable to make ends meet. 

The industry has proposed that its problems could be substantially 
alleviated by a well-planned and carefully administered cranberry 
marketing order which has support from all segments of the industry, 
including growers, shippers and processors. 

Because we believe in facilitating the efforts of private individuals 
who take legitimate steps to help themselves, we have sponsored this 
legislation and urge your favorable consideration of it. 

We recognize that there are other parties at interest in this matter 
and that their rights must be protected. There are in the first place 
the consumers of the product. We believe that the issuance of a 
marketing order as authorized by this bill would clearly be in the 
interest of the consumer, insuring as it would a steady supply of 
high quality cranberry products at reasonable prices. 

On the other hand, there are the processors of cranberry products 
who handle a very large percentage of the crop each year. They have 
a vital stake in the matter and we believe that their interests are very 
adequately protected by the provisions of this bill. 

Specifically no marketing order may be issued under this legisla- 
tion unless it has been approved by processors who can or freeze 
more than 50 percent of the processed product in a given year. 

Also, under the terms of the bill, one or more representatives of 
the processing industry must be included on the board administering 
a marketing order developed pursuant to this legislation. 

In summary then, Mr. Chairman, we believe that a careful examina- 
tion of the condition of the industry and this legislation, authorizing 
an effort at self-help, warrants your most sympathetic consideration. 
For our part we know that a marketing order covering cranberries for 
canning and freezing will result in greater market stability and better 
times for our hard-pressed cranberry growers. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youne. There is a a lot I don’t know about cranberries. 
What is the total value of the crop ? 

Senator Kennepy. It is one of the most important elements of our 
agricultural economy in Massachusetts and there are witnesses who 
are going to follow who are involved in the industry who, I think, 
can indicate the substantial importance that it has to our economy 
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generally and the fact that they have been so economically hard 
pressed during the last few years. 

Senator Youna. Prices are down. 

Senator Kennepy. Yes, they have been having a serious time. They 
have been in the red, They have been driven to the wall, which is 
why we have sponsored this bill. They can go into it in more detail 
about the economics of the industry and this bill which will protect 
the public’s interest as well as their interest. I think otherwise the 
possibility of these people being driven out of business is strong and 
this too would adversely affect the public interest. 

For that reason, I think recognizing the rights of the three groups, 
the public, the canners and the growers, we feel this marketing order 
would respect all their interests ‘and at the same time insure economic 
health of this industry. 

Senator Youne. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Kennepy. Thank you very much. 

Senator Youne. Is Mr. Hedlund here? 

Mr. Heptunp. Yes. 

Senator Younc. You are the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD F. HEDLUND, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLE DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERV- 
ICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Hepiunp. Mr. Chairman, my name is Floyd Hedlund, Deputy 
Director, Fruit and Vegetable Division, AME, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

S. 1680 would further amend the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937 to permit the issuance of marketing orders for cran- 
berries for canning or freezing. The act now permits the issuance 
of marketing orders for cranberries disposed of in fresh form; it does 
not permit the issuance of marketing orders for cranberries for can- 
ning or freezing. 

The effect of S. 1680 would be to remove the prohibition against the 
issuance of marketing orders for cranberries for canning or freezing. 

Two additional requirements are specified; that processors of more 
than 50 percent of the cranberries canned or frozen during a represen- 
tative period determined by the Secretary must approve the issuance 
of any such order, and at least one cranberry processor must be in- 
cluded on any agency selected to administer such an order. 

This proposal is enabling legislation, and before any marketing 
order could be developed for cranberries fresh or processed, it would 
be necessary to hold public hearings; and the issuance of any such 
order would require the approval of cranberry producers in addition 
to the prescribed approval of processors. It is our interpretation of 
S. 1680 that it would authorize the issuance of marketing orders for 
cranberries for canning and freezing; not the finished canned or frozen 
product. 

It is the view of the Department, which has been expressed on many 
occasions, that if a group of agricultural producers can benefit from 
the operation of a marketing order it should be permitted to do so. 

We believe that if cranberry producers can improve the marketing 
of their product and further the interests of producers by the opera- 
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tion of a cranberry marketing order including cranberries for can- 
ning or freezing, they should be afforded that opportunity. 

Senator Youna. About what is the total value of a year’s cranberry 
crop / 

Mr. Heptunp. Well, Mr. Chairman, in 1956, the value of the cran- 
berry crop in the United States was $10,{ 946,000. 

Senator Youne. Produced where mostly? 

Mr. Heptunp. Most of the cranberries are produced in Massachu- 
setts, also New Jersey, Wisconsin, Washington, and Oregon. 

Senator Younc. On what other commodities are marketing orders 
used ? 

Mr. Heptunp. Marketing orders currently are used in the fruit and 
vegetable fields on quite a range of commodities. 

For instance there are several marketing orders on potatoes, citrus 
fuits, peaches, grapes, pears, tomatoes, avocados, that’s about all I can 
think of right now, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youne. Would you briefly explain for the record how a 
marketing order would apply in the case of cranberries? 

Mr. Hepittnp. A cranberry marketing order would depend entirely 
upon what the producers or the sponsors of any such program wanted 
to do under it. Please understand that at the present time you can 
have a marketing order for fresh cranberries or cranberries disposed 
of in fresh form; you cannot have one on the canned or frozen 
products. In the ordinary development of a marketing order the 
first thing is for that industry to decide what kind of a program they 
want to develop under the act. The act is rather broad and allows 
several different types of regulation. That program is developed 
and then it goes to a public hearing. At that public hearing issues 
are thrashed out pro and con concerning the type of activity they want 
and how it is to be carried out. There is provision in the act for regu- 
lating by volume, regulating by quality, maturity and so forth. There 
are several types of regulation t that may be accomplished under that 
type of program. 

Senator Younc. When there is a surpeus do the growers then agree 
to market only a certain portion of the crop ? 

Mr. Heptcnv. Well, for example, suppose the industry decided to 
go into a program that regulated by quality. A scheme would be set 
up where a specified grade or quality would be required before that 
commodity could be moved to market. Anything that fell below that 
quality w ould be disposed of in other outlets. 

Senator Youne. What other outlets? 

Mr. Heptcnp. Well, actually it might go into processing, it might 
go into export. If there is no other outlet then it would be 
abandoned. 


Senator Younc. How do these marketing orders affect the proces- 
sor, for example? 

Mr. Heptunv. Under the present statute there is no authority to 
have a marketing order for a commodity for canning or freezing. 


Consequently we have no programs that particularly affect processors, 
that is at least the canners or freezers. 


Senator Youna. That’s not the case with respect to dairy com- 
modities. 


91776—57——-2 
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Mr. Heptunp. I am not familiar with milk programs, so I’d rather 
not comment on those. As far as I know on milk they do two primary 
things and that is fix minimum prices to producers and provide for 
certain pooling operations and that applies to all the milk that goes 
into a particular marketing area. That’s my understanding of it. 
Of course, it would affect anybody that handled that milk. 

Senator Youne. Potato marketing orders are applied mostly on 
quality. 

Mr. Hepiunp. Potatoes applies entirely to quality and maturity. 

Senator Youne. How would this marketing order affect the pro- 
ducer ? 

Mr. Heptunp. Well, the purpose of a marketing order is to try to 
get better returns for the producers. That’s the sole basis of it. 

Senator Youne. I’m trying to find out—you would keep some of 
these cranberries off the market. That’s what you’re striving to do, 
te create a better supply and demand condition. 

Mr. Heptunp. That’s one of the things that results. If you have 
an established product quality that the product has to meet or specify 
the quality of the product that may be moved to market, certainly 
something will have to be eliminated. 

Senator Youne. I don’t believe I have any further questions. Thank 
you. 

Senator Saltonstall, we are very happy to have you here before the 
committee. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Thank you very much. 

Senator Youne. Senator Saltonstall is, among other things, a Massa- 
chusetts farmer. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Senator SatronstauL. I understand that you are discussing the 
cranberry bill that was filed by Senator Kennedy and myself and 
others. 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Senator Sautronsrauu. In fact I think the bill is cosponsored by all 
the Senators of the States that produce cranberries, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. Senator Kennedy 
and I filed a similar bill a year ago. It was discussed at that time 
and no action was taken by the committee. We filed it again this 
year with the unanimous support of the Senators who come from 
the cranberry-producing States. I have a brief statement which I 
will read to you or I will be glad to submit it for the record. 

Senator Youne. It is so short, why don’t you read it? The acting 
chairman of the Committee doesn’t know too much about cranberries. 
The regular chairman had a previous commitment. He just called up 
this morning. 

Senator SarronsraLu. The cranberry is a very substantial product 
of a section of Massachusetts, the cape section of Massachusetts, and I 
believe that we produce about 65 percent of the total cranberry crop 
each year and cranberries have been like a lot of other agric ultural 
products getting into a marketing problem and that’s why we sub- 
mitted this bill at the request of a number of the leading producers. 

I'll read this very brief statement. 
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Senator Youne. Very good. 

Senator Savronsta.y. I very much appreciate the opportunity 
which your subcommittee has given me in appearing before you this 
morning in support of S. 1680. 

Cranberry production is an extremely important industry in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Our State produces about 65 
percent of the total annual crop. In the past several years the industry 
has been faced with increasing difficulties. I am told that prices 
received do not cover the cost of production. I have been advised that 
many of Massachusetts’ cranberry growers have been operating at a 
loss. Some of them are here and will tell you in more detail about it. 

The bill before your subcommittee would amend the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act to include cranberries for canning and 
freezing ; ‘cranberries for fresh marketing are already included in the 
act. 

It is the considered judgment of the industry that the problems 
facing it could be relieved to a considerable extent by a cranberry 
marketing order. All segments of the industry favor it. 

Many other groups have an interest in legislation of this sort and 
their interests must be considered. The consumers and processors 
immediately come to mind. 

Since the proposed legislation would provide for the maintenance of 
a constant supply of cranberry products at reasonable prices, it would 
seem that the legislation is in the interest of the consuming public. 
Additionally, the bill itself by its own terms, recognizes the vital 
interest of cranberry processors since under the proposed legislation 
no marketing order may be issued unless it has been approved by the 
processors who can or freeze 50 percent of the cranberries in any given 
year. 

S. 1680 merely permits a self-help program. As I understand it, it 
involves no acreage controls or subsidies, but rather would give the 
industry an oppor tunity to solve its own problems. 

I very much appreciate the attention which your subcommittee is 
giving this proposal and it is my hope that it will have your 
sy mpathetic and favorable consideration. 

Senator Youne. What. percent of the growers would have to ap- 
prove the order ? 

Senator Sarronstauty, As I understand it, two-thirds. 

Senator Younc. That would be all the producers? 

Senator Savronsraty. Yes; that’s my understanding. 

Senator Youne. If there was less than two-thirds of the farmers 
approving, it wouldn’t go into effect ? 

Senator Sarronstat.. That’s my understanding. I would rather 
have the people who have surveyed this thing very thoroughly tell 
you that, but that is my understanding. As T say, there was a bill 
filed by Senator Kennedy and myself with the approval of most of the 
Senators from producing States last year, although there was a dif- 
ference of opinion in the various Far Western States. It is my belief 
from what was told to me that has been worked out. In any event, 
Senators Magnuson and Jackson, Morse and Neuberger, McCarthy 
and Wiley, Smith and Case, and Kennedy and myself have filed it 
this year. 

As I say. 65 percent of the industry is in Massachusetts. I wanted 
to bring cranberries to have you good gentlemen eat them but that 
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would mean I would have to supply the turkeys and chickens as well 
and that would be a little difficult undertaking, so I have not done so. 
Senator Younc. We will remember the cranberries next Thanks- 
giving Day if not sooner. I believe that is all, Mr. Senator. 
Senator SantonstatL. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Youne. Mr. Matt Triggs? 


STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Triees. Thank you, sir. 

We appreciate the opportunity of presenting the views of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation to this subcommittee with regard 
to amending the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act to include 
cranberries for processing. 

Over the years the Farm Bureau has assisted various grower groups 
in the establishment of marketing agreement and we. programs. 
Basically we view marketing agreement and order programs as a 
means whereby producers undertake to improve the quality of their 
products and encourage more orderly marketing, thereby improving 
their returns. 

Cranberry growers have expressed an interest in developing a mar- 
keting order program. At the present time cranberries for canning 
or freezing are among the commodities that are not included in the 
Agricultural Mar keting Agreement Act. 

We have in the past supported broadening the Marketing Agree- 
ment Act to include additional fruits and vegetables for processing. 
Based on a recommendation of the AFBF fruit and vegetable ad- 
visory committee in March of 1957, the following action was taken 
by the AF BF board of directors : 


That AFBF support legislation to broaden the Federal Marketing Agreement 
Act to include cranberries for canning and freezing. 

We believe that the proposed legislation, S. 1680, is in line with 
this policy statement and rec ommend and support its passage. 

At the present time cranberries for the fresh market are already 
included in the act. S. 1680 would amend the Federal Marketing 
Agreement Act to include cranberries for canning or freezing, but 
would limit any marketing order to regulations covering the raw 
agricultural cranberries only. It specifically excludes any regulation 
of the finished canned or frozen project. In effect, any marketing 
order for cranberries would be confined both to the raw cranberries. 
We believe that growers have the right to establish by appropriate 
referendum proc edure a program covering the agicultual commodity 
they produce. 

The Federal Marketing Agreement. Act is itself only permissive or 
enabling type legislation. By the addition of cranberries for canning 
or freezing to the list of commodities eligible under the act, you do 
not automatically establish a marketing order program. 

Growers in the industry must themselves develop a proposed mar- 
keting order program and submit it to the United States Department 
of Agriculture for consideration. Public hearings are then held on 
the proposed order by USDA and both the proponents and opponents 
can present evidence on the present need or lack of need for 
marketing order program. 


a 
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If the evidence presented at the hearings demonstrates the issuance 
of the order will accomplish the purposes of the act, the Department 
of Agriculture will then hold a referendum. 

Under the act, two-thirds of the growers by number or by volume, 
voting in the referendum, must favor its adoption. The proposed 
legislation provides that approval of processors of cranberries, repre- 
senting at least 50 percent of the total volume, would be necessary 
before an order oan be effective. 

Senator Youne. Would you mind an interruption at that point? 

Mr. Trices. Not at all. 

Senator Young. Is that part same as the legislation that applies 
to other marketing orders for other fruit? 

Mr. Triaes. It is exactly the same applying to the marketing order 
for grapefruit going into freezing. It is not a provision that is 
generally applicable to other marketing agreement programs. It 
is additional concession to obtain the favorable consideration of 
processors to this legislation. 

Processors would also have representation on the committee that 
would administer any marketing order. These provisions in the 
proposed legislation are similar to those already in the act applying 
to grapefruit for canning or freezing. 

We have outlined briefly the procedure used in establishing any 
marketing order and the provisions in the proposed legislation re- 
lating to processor participation because of their relationship to ob- 
jections raised by the canning industry to marketing order programs. 
By excluding any regulations of the finished canned or frozen cran- 
berry products, by providing for processor approval and representa- 
tion on the administrative committee, and through the procedure used 
in establishing marketing orders involving a public hearing on the 
proposed program, we believe processors have sufficient opportunity 
to express their views and participate in the establishment of a market- 
ing order program. 

The proposed legislation would merely enable cranberry growers to 
have the opportunity to develop a marketing order program, if they 
wished to do so. We believe that such an opportunity sou be pro- 
vided cranberry growers. Therefore, we recommend the passage of 
S. 1680 as provided other producers of other commodities covered 
by the act. 

The opportunity to present the views of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation in this matter is appreciated and we hope you will 
give it early consideration. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. I believe that is all. 

The next witness, Mr. John J. Riggle, secretary to the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. RIGGLE, SECRETARY, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Ricete. The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives favors 
the inclusion of cranberries for canning or freezing under the author- 
ity of the Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 in accordance with the 
provisions of S. 1680, 
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Marketing agreements as first authorized under the Agricultural 
Adjustment. Act in 1933, and as amended in 1937, are designed to 
remedy disruption of the orderly exchange of commodities in inter- 
state commerce, which impairs the pur chasing power of farmers, de- 
stroys the value of agricultural assets which support the national and 
agricultural credit structure, affects transactions in agricultural com- 
modities with a national public interest, and burdens the normal chan- 
nels of interstate commerce. 

This type of situation applies to the cranberry industry at the pres- 
ent time, as the industry statement shows. 

Under this policy of Congress, as declared in the 1933 ac t, it is de- 
sired now to establish and maintain orderly marketing conditions for 
cranberries for canning and freezing such as will tend to stabilize pro- 
duction and prices for cranberry farmers. 

As a protection to the consumers, no action can be authorized under 
this authority which would maintain cranber ry prices above the parity 
level. 1 

The industry under such an agreement can establish and maintain 
minimum standards of quality and maturity, and such grading and 
inspection standards which will effectuate orderly marketing of cran- 
berries such as will be in the public interest. 

In order to accomplish the purpose of the act, orders issued under 
a cranberry marketing agreement between the industry and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture 1 may contain one or more conditions, such as— 

Allotting by periods the total quantity of cranberries, of any 
grade, size or quality thereof which may be marketed or trans- 
ported to processors in the current of interstate commerce; 

Allotting by periods the amounts of cranberries for processing, 
of any erade, size, or quality thereof, which a handler may pur- 
chase or handle on behalf of any produc er, based on his handle 
in a prior period, in order to apportion the quantity handled 
equitably among producers, and also among handlers; 

Providing for determining and the control and disposition of 
surplus er ranberries by grade, size, and quality, and for equalizing 
the disposal of such surplus cranberries among the producers 
and handlers; 

Establishing pools of cranberries for processing by grade, size, 
and quality, and for the equitable disposition of. the net returns 
from the sale thereof; and 

Requiring the inspection of cranberries for canning and freez- 
ing produced and marketed in any period. 

Orders issued under a c1 ranberry-for-processing agreement may 
also contain one or more of additional terms and conditions common 
to all marketing agreement orders: 

Prohibit unfair methods of competition and unfair trade prac- 
tices in handling the cranberries; 

Provide for filing of prices by cranberry handlers by grade, 
size, and quality; and 

Provide for an agency to be set up by the Secretary to ad- 
minister an order under the agreement in accordance with its 
terms and conditions; to make rules and regulations to effectuate 
the terms and conditions of the orders; to receive, investigate and 
report to the Secretary, complaints of violations of the order; 
and to recommend amendments to the order. 
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Since cranberries for fresh consumption are now eligible for a 
marketing agreement, the addition of this authority would permit 
the cranberry industry to bring all phases of its activities under order- 
by marketing procedure. Without this authority for both fresh 
and processed cranberries, it has been impossible for the industry to 
stabilize production and marketing. Unfavorable demand-supply 
and cost-price conditions have been cited in the industry statement, 
and the Agriculture Department reports show a 100 percent fluctua- 
tion in price above the lowest in the last 10-year period. This condi- 
tion was accompanied by a rapidly increasing volume of surplus pro- 
duction in the face of reduced acreage. 

Even with vigorous promotion efforts, disposal has been irregular 
and unprofitable too many years. One of the features to be considered 
in the agreement is a fund for research for products and outlets other 
than the seasonal and established disposal pattern which now domi- 
nates the marketing of cranberries. 

Conditions are rather favorable for the success of cranberry market- 
ing orders for both fresh and processed fruits, since the marketing and 
processing of a substantial portion of the crop is handled by cran- 
berry producer associations. 

Experience with marketing agreements in the dairy and fruit and 
vegetable industries has indicated that marketing agreements come 
nearer to accomplishing their purposes when supported by a strong 
producer financial and management interest in the handling, process- 
ing and distribution of the product. 

As a matter of fact the marketing-agreement procedure was de- 
veloped in the late twenties and early thirties under the sponsorship 
of the Farm Board in order to assist producers to stabilize prices at the 
highest level which orderly marketing would support, by feeding the 
product into the market only as fast as effective demand would take it, 
and by diverting the surpluses to secondary uses, new products and 
market promotion. 

This is one of the programs fostered by the Farm Board which has 
endured in the perishable commodity field. Consumers are protected 
from culls and other inferior supplies, and against fluctuating sup- 
plies and prices through even flow to market. 

Producers are protected against the influence of inferior grades and 
seasonal dumping on price, by being able to feed products of the best 
quality into the markets as fast as consumers will absorb them. 

They aim to smooth out the cycle of surplus-induced distress prices 
at one season of the year and scarcity-induced high prices at another, 
after the crop has passed out of producers’ hands. 

While the activities of the Farm Board of the late twenties have 
been largely evaluated on the basis of the too-little and too-late direct- 
purchase and loan-stabilization efforts, it is well to remember that in 
addition to the marketing-agreement program which has lasted for 
almost 30 years, the Board also fostered marketing and stabilization 
efforts by the producers themselves through cooperative and mutual 
associations. 

These include nationwide producer livestock marketing, producer 
dairy marketing, producer fruit and vegetable marketing, producer 
cotton marketing, producer wool marketing, producer grain marketing 
and many smaller operations of a local or regional nature, which the 
Board assisted to establish. 
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They now handle about 25 percent of the total marketing of all farm 
commodities, varying by commodities, 

Of the approaches to the farm problem which we have tried since 
World War I, and which have not bred more latent problems than they 
have solved, are those in which the producers themselves assumed a 
large share of the responsibility for finance and operation. 

hey include in addition to marketing and purchasing activities, 
the Farm Loan Association, with net assets in the hundreds of mil- 
lion dollars wholly owned and operated by farmers; the production 
credit associations almost wholly owned and operated by farmers, 
who have recently undertaken to purchase and retire the Government 
capital in the intermediate credit banks, their discount agency; the 
banks for cooperatives, which salvaged $175 million from dormant 
Farm Board commodity stocks and assets, in addition to which farmer 
cooperatives had voluntarily acquired a substantial capital interest, 
and which now they are authorized to acquire and operate; the rural 
electrification cooperatives which have directly or indirectly brought 
electric light and power to 95 percent of the farmers of the country, 
and in which the farmers are rapidly retiring the Government capital ; 
and the thousands of mutual insurance companies which have spread 
the financial risk of disaster in rural areas. 

While the Capper-Volstead Act authorized producers to incorporate 
and operate cooperative associations, which purchase production sup- 
plies and market their members’ product, without running afoul of 
the Antitrust Act, as long as they stick to authorized activities within 
the producer group, the Marketing Agreement Act protected pro- 
ducers under supervision by the Secretary in the public interest, in 
applying the principles of orderly marketing, quality control, sec- 
ondary uses, aud market-promotion procedures when dealing with 
nonproducer groups in the market. 

Marketing agreements provide voluntary price-stabilization effort 
in an economy where farm operating costs have risen from index 190 
in 1945 to 295 in March this year. 

The chief ingredients of the cost squeeze are increased capital and 
operating costs and wages in commerce and industry, inflating both 
the price of farm-production supplies and the costs of farm marketing 
which are deducted from the price before returns are made to the 
producer. 

Industry and trade pass their costs along to the producer through 
administered prices, but the producer cannot pass his costs along to 
anybody because in effect he sells at auction at the buyer’s price. 
Hence the decline in the farmers’ percent of the consumers’ dollar 
from 52 to 40 in the last few years. 

Unless through the principles of the marketing agreement or simi- 
lar procedure the producer is able to feed supplies into the market as 
effective demand will absorb them, he is completely dependent either 
on government, which represents labor, business, and consumers, and 
in the face of all these interests, can, at best, support agriculture only 
at subsistence level; or on a nonproducer agency, who if they provide 
the capital and management will also absorb the profits and control 
of the farm economy. 

The approval of marketing-agreement principles and procedure 
authority for the cranberry industry will allow cranberry producers 
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to exercise their own initiative, capital and management, under public 
supervision of the Agriculture Department, to work out their own 
problems in the market. They will make mistakes, but the industry 
will carry the costs under the marketing-agreement assessments, and 
the most will undoubtedly be considerably less than amounts the pro- 
ducers have spent in recent years in producing at increased costs and 
in trying to sell cranberries in a chaotic market situation. 

Senator Youne. Who is included under the terminology “cranberry 
handlers” ? 

Mr. Rice@ie. Processors and people who handle them. As far as 
this particular bill is concerned, it would be mostly the processers. 
As far as the fresh are concerned, it would be the people who distribute 
them. 

Senator Youne. How would their price be established as between 
the producers and the handlers? 

Mr. Rieetx. Under this marketing agreement they come nearet to 
feeling out the market because they have an open-end quota to feed 
them into the market as the demand warrants. 

So they can estimate what the demand and supply situation is for 
the season and feel out what the established price should be, which is 
the usual procedure, and is done generally in industries. 

It brings pricing more in line with the type of thing that most 
industries do when they feel out the market and project it for that 
year. This is subject to change as the market develops, but as long 
as the industry has what amounts to an open-end quota they can feed 
the vear’s supply into the year’s demand as it develops and if it is 
less or more, they can adjust it accordingly. 

But by and large they then get the best particular price which that 
year’s demand and supply situation would warrant. 

Senator Youne. But how do you determine who gets what out of 
the price that you fix in the marketing order? 

Mr. Rieere. The usual margins and so forth may be bargained for, 
I assume, but they are usually not disturbed if fair. 

Senator Youne. How long have cranberry prices been depressed ? 

Mr. Rigetx, They have been up and down. The figures for the last 
10 years show they varied. The parity is $13.74 or $13.75 a barrel 
and they fluctuated between $9 and $18.90. They are wp one year and 
down most. of the time, as a matter of fact, but the total of that-one 
productive year has several years influence because the production 
measures put into effect increase the supply because of the improved 
production quotas and so forth. so that a surplus is produced in one 
good vear, hangs over the market and affects it for several years. 

Senator Youne. It would appear then that the low price wouldn’t 
bring supply and demand in line with need. 

Mr. Rieger. If it was an annual continuing thing it might eventually 
come near to doing it, and in the last few years, you have Jow price but 
you have a lot of investment in bogs and facilities, and you have a high 
operating cost in them, so vou have to take what you can get heping 
for a change in the situation. 

Or you have to go out of business. That’s what has happened to 
quite a few of the less well financed producers, I understand. I’m not 
too familiar with it. 

91776—57——3 
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Senator Youne. Are section 32 funds being used to help the cran- 
berry producers now / 

Mr. Rieete. I don’t know that they have been recently. I don’t 
know that they ever have. Perhaps some was used in the school lunch 
a few years ago. 

Senator Younc. Have section 32 funds been used to help cranberry 
producers, Mr. Hedlund ? 

Mr. Heptunp. Yes, sir; I believe they were used on two occasions, 
in 1950 and 1954, they purchased about 90,000 barrels and as I remem- 
ber, the cost. was some $2,300,000. 

Senator Youne. I don’t have any further questions. Thank you 
very much. 

The ncxt witness on our list here is Mr. John A. Baker, coordinator 
of legislative services, National Farmers Union. 

Do you want to read your whole statement or highlight it’ 

Mr. Baker. It is just a page and a quarter. 

Senator Youne. Will you proceed ¢ 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, COORDINATOR OF LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we ap- 

pear in support of those bills to extend to cranberry producers the 
rights, privileges, and authority to make use of the m: irketing order 
provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Agreements Act of 1937. 
Farmers Union strongly supports all proposed legislation to 
strengthen the bargaining shad of farm families in the conunodity 
and money markets of the Nation and the world. 

I would like to commend the chairman for the orderly and under- 
standing manner in which you are conducting these hearings. 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Baxer. I would like to commend the statement that Mr. Riggle 
just made and to associate myself with the arguments that he ma: de in 
justification. It was an excellent statement in my opinion. 

We believe that the proposed legislation will extend to cranberry 
producers the kind of increased bargaining strength that. we would 
like for all family farmers to obtain. Members of the committee will 
recall that similar bills passed the House in the past session. We hope 
these bills will be approved by both House and Senate this year and 
signed into law. 

Our position on enabling farm families to acquire increased bar- 
gaining power through marketing orders, marketing goals and other 
programs is explained i in detail in the attached speech by our president, 
James G. Patton, to the Utah Farmers Union convention and the 
attached legislative analysis memorandums. 

I request that these attachments be made a part of the record of these 
hearings at the close of my oral statement. 

Senator Youne. That will be done. 

Mr. Baxer. I shall not take the time of your committee to read this 
material in detail. 

I also invite attention of your committee to a bill, H. R. 6024, intro- 
duced by Congressman Metcalf, of Montana, which would extend to 
producers of all farm commodities the privileges, prerogatives, and 
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power that the bills before you extend to cranberry producers, and re- 
quest that Congressman Metcalf’s bill be made part of the record of 
my statement followi ing the material you have already inserted in the 
record. I commend Congressman Metealf’s bill to your earnest and 
detailed study. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate having had this opportunity to present 
our views on these bills. We appreciate your courtesy in allowing us 
to put in your record the detailed explanation and justification of our 
views on these and related bills which, if enacted, would enable farmers 
to use workable means of keeping market supplies of farm commodities 
in reasonable balance with augmented market demand. 

Mr. Chairman, at this pomt I would like to observe that you put 
your finger right square on the major issue with respect to these two 
bills and to a great deal of other proposed farm legislation when you 
asked the preceding witness, just before me, if price would solve ‘the 
problems—if allowing the free market price to be whatever it is from 
year to year would solve the problems of the cranberry producers. 

The witness answered correctly when he said “No,” and I know you 
agree with that answer. That is the answer in regard to the problems 
of practically all farm commodities. The situation is as Mr. Riggle 
just outlined : the farmer is trying to operate in a purely competitive 
industry in an economy made up of large powerful economic groups 
most all of which, for one reason or another, have the ability to adjust 
production and therefore to control price; or as Mr. Riggle said, we 
are trying to operate as competitive producers i in an economy pr imarily 
characterized by an administered price structure, and in such a situ- 
ation farmers need to build into their operations and their progranis 
many. devices similar to marketing orders, and other devices such as 
marketing goals, whereby they can acquire a little bit more of the 
bargaining power that other administered price groups in the economy 
already have. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Youne. I wish price alone would solve this problem. 

Mr. Baxer. It would bea lot simpler. 

Senator Youne. There is a lot wrong with all of the Government 
programs and the farm program is no exception. However, in the 
absence of one the farmers would be in pretty tough shape. 

Mr. Baker. That’s correct. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

(The attachments to Mr. Baker’s statement are as follows :) 


ADDRESS OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, TO THE 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE UTAH FARMERS UNION, SALT LAKE City, FEBRUARY 
23, 1957 


I welcome this new opportunity to visit with my neighbors in Utah. As some 
of you know, I was reared on a family farm just across your eastern border, 
where most of the problems are similar to those which Utah farmers faced. 
Unfortunately, we still face many of the same problems—uncertain prices, usually 
too low to return a fair living, crop failures, uncontrolled costs of things farmers 
have to buy, the short end of the market for our products and, the hundred and 
one adversities of farm life and work. 

But I always come away from a visit in Utah encouraged in my underlying 
belief that family-type farming is the best type of farming for this freedom- 
loving democracy of ours. Even though powerful economic forces are at work 
against a stable population of family farmers on the soil, conserving the natural 
resources for the next generation, I believe in that system with all my heart. 
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Here in Utah, you have held fast to that principle through all kinds of ad- 
versity, showing great resourcefulness in this highly competitive agriculture of 
ours and in living successfully with your fellow men. That is why I enjoy 
these visits so much. I am honored to be your guest speaker, but—more than 
that—I carry away from my many friends here a deep feeling of values in 
what we are doing together. 

I wish that times were better for agriculture as we meet here, but we all 
know that they are not and we can only be apprehensive about the future of 
farm prices and income. Let’s take stock together of our mutual situation. 

I have been actively engaged in the farm policy field through the incumbencies 
of Henry Wallace, of Claude Wickard, of Clinton Anderson, of Charles Brannan, 
and now of Ezra Taft Benson. I have been in national farm policy arguments 
while the Department of Agriculture and the White House were run by men 
of both parties, including I think all shades of the Democratic Party. I have 
worked with, and sometimes worked against, Secretaries of Agriculture of all 
types, dispositions, characters, and degrees of leadership. 

I came essentially to talk some bare, raw, economic facts which respect no 
party or person and to suggest some new ideas for increasing farmers’ bargain- 
ing power regardless of political party in power. 

I believe in a free and lively market for the exchange of ideas. It seems to 
me that if the administration and some of my contemporary organization heads 
had as much faith in the free market for ideas as they have in the free market 
for commodities, our farm policy would have been vastly improved some years 
ago. 

The blunt fact is that, in spite of 25 years of national farm programs, farmers 
now have little or no bargaining power in the commodity and money markets 
of the United States and the world. 

Their net farm income has fallen an average of $1 billion a year for too many 
years. Farm income is only about 44 percent of a reasonable definition of parity 
income for farmers. 

Farmers have little or no bargaining power in the market place. Their prices 
are averaging only a fraction above 80 percent of parity, and the brightest pros- 
pect puts them only a little higher. 

The Congress of the United States is still basically sympathetic to farm prob- 
lems and to taking action which would help, but farmers and Congressmen alike 
have less sympathetic leadership in the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment than they have had since the days of Hoover and Coolidge. The net 
result is that farmers have less bargaining power in the Nation’s Capital than 
they have had in many years. 

And farmers have less bargaining power with the press and the public of this 
country than at any time I can remember. The metropolitan press enjoys more 
than ever pasting the farmers around as a greedy lot, overly subsidized and 
too populous. 

The fact comes sharply home to me that the farmers, yes, and farm leaders, 
have been real pikers. Farmers are the only group in our economy or our 
population which have been going hat in hand and asking for less than half of 
what they deserve and what they can get. 

It seems to me that we make a ridiculous picture standing in the lobbies of 
Washington arguing over such issues as whether the price support for corn 
should be 70 percent or 75 percent of price parity. .The plain economic fact is 
that, even if the price support for corn were 100 percent of price parity, which 
I still think should be a minimum, it would enable return farmers to earn only 
about half enough to give them a parity of income with other economic groups. 

We have sometimes had to settle for 75 percent or 90 percent of price parity 
as a matter of desperation or as an alternative to something worse, but I am 
not proud of the hair splitting which this represents if one backs off and takes 
a hard look at it. 

Let’s go back for a moment and look at 1952 as the last year in which farm 
priees average 100 percent of the price parity formulas. Net farm income that 
year was $15.1 billion, which looks mighty good now by comparison but which 
I must remind you was only 52 percent of the true parity of income. 

It is difficult, I am sure, for all of us to realize how far short of the goal parity 
of price actually .was, even when we had it. But in the past few years, two 
major hoaxes have been perpetrated on American farmers which speeded up the 
economic decline and the destruction of our Federal farm program, 

The first is the sliding scale, with its sugar-coated synonyms of “flexible” or 
“variable.” This system, as you well know, was supposed to adjust supply and 
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demand of the basic farm commodities. It was supposed to improve farm income 
by getting prices down off their stilts and moving commodities into the market. 
It was supposed to end the so-called surpluses. 

Against these promises, the performance has been an agonizing failure. The 
sliding seale has neither ended the oversupply nor the so-called surpluses, and 
it has actually put farmers even deeper in the hole than they were when the 
system went into effect. Nor has it helped the consumer. Housewives are still 
paying as much, if not more, for their groceries, 

A few weeks ago, an insult was added to the injury of the sliding scale when 
we learned from Washington that the Secretary of Agriculture now is worried 
that the scale may slide up. Of course, we were told at the time Congress was 
sold the sliding scale that those of us who talked only about it sliding down were 
merely trying to cause trouble, that the supports would slide both up and down. 

I think that the book is now closed on the sliding scale, and I understand that 
the last meeting of the American Farm Economics Association did not seriously 
consider the subject. 

The second hoax is the cheap-feed policy. This is the idea that livestock and 
dairy farmers had one chief problem; namely, that they were paying too much 
for their feed, and it was reasoned that they were paying too much because the 
commercial grain growers of the Midwest had artificially high supports under 
their commodities. 

This line was put over on many farmers by a combination consisting of the 
following: Some northeastern dairy and poultry producers, led by conservative 
economists of Cornell University; the influential processors and middlemen who 
substantially influence the Department of Agriculture (for the first time in 
many, Many years); the political concepts of the party in power; and a con- 
temporary farm organization which conceded at its last convention that it wants 
to end important elements of the Federal farm program. 

It should be obvious by now that the cheap-feed policy is a false one—that cheap 
feed means cheap livestock just as surely as night follows day. Cheap-feed talk 
may be a good line just before election time, but the livestock cycle dictates that 
the price of feed will be reflected in the price of livestock sooner or later. 

The cheap-feed philosophy has been one of the real keys to the recent business 
of dividing commodity groups against each other, which in turn is destroying the 
farm bloc in United States Congress. When the Secretary of Agriculture an- 
nounced in April of last year, as the President vetoed a fairly good farm bill, that 
farmers who ignored acreage allotments for corn would be paid $1.25 support for 
all the corn they could produce, the floodgate was opened on the corn program. 
Then, when a large share of the soil bank payments were paid out in the Corn 
Belt, as distinguished from other areas, the seeds were sown for a bitter harvest 
in the Halls of Congress. 

There is a bitter feeling that there is little reason to bail out the corn farmers, 
who now face both low price supports and lower acreage allotments. I hope that 
some of the splits will be healed, but they run deep. 

I hold no rigid brief for the system of acreage allotments on corn or other 
commodities, but I am not willing to throw that system overboard until we have 
something better to substitute for it. I think we will have to come to some kind of 
total feed grain acreage allotment for each farm, geared to genuine conservation 
acreage reserve program which really accomplishes conservation production ad- 
justment, and farm income improvement. We should explore much more the 
conversion of acreage limitations to bushel and pound limitations. I feel sure 
that would help in the Great Plains by allowing more on-the-farm storage during 
droughts. 

Meanwhile, we have proposed as an emergency measure for this year’s corn 
crop that conservation and acreage reserves payment rates be increased sub- 
stantially, that allotments be increased to 49 million acres, that the increase be 
apportioned among those who have been complying and among those with very 
small allotments, that the price suport be increased to $1.60 a bushel, and that 
premium payments be authorized for marketing livestock at lighter weights. 

This is a program for emergency use only, but it illustrates the position those 
of us are now in who are fighting to get for farmers what they deserve. 

It is past time for the American farmer and his elected leaders to sit down 
and take the toughest, most hard-boiled look at their situation. Remembering 
that political administrations come and political administrations go, and that 
farm organization presidents come and farm organization presidents go, we must 


put aside sentiment and emotion and get down to some really hard considerations 
about the future. 
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Some of what I am going to say from here on is outside of the formal policies 
adopted at our last national convention, which was held a year ago next month; 
and I would like to speak candidly as an individual seeking answers to the ter- 
rifying problems which face millions of American farm families. 

Several conclusions are apparent: First, the American farmer is the only 
nonintegrated basic producer. He is the only one in the economy turning his 
product loose at the gate without subsequent control of it, and he is getting a 
shrinking proportion of the final price of his commodity. 

Second, farmers can’t catch up by increasing efficiency alone. Unlimited and 
increasing production will not solve the farmer’s problem. Instead, it frequently 
digs him into a deeper hole. To increase his bargaining power, he must under- 
stand the problems of consumers and of the whole market. 

Third, if farmers are truly concerned about the conservation of human and 
natural resources, they will know that they have too little organization, rather 
than too much organization. To offset the gigantic organizations of corpora- 
tions and processors, who are not engaged in the conservation of resources—in 
fact, many are engaged in the destruction of resources—farmers must band to- 
gether much more tightly than they ever have. 

Fourth, the policy of relatively unmanaged abundance which farmers have fol- 
lowed for centuries may have paid off for someone else, and we hope it has, but it 
certainly has not paid off for farmers. As one of the most vocal advocates of 
abundance based on large national reserves and on all possible increase in con- 
sumption at home and abroad, I have to say frankly that the American farmer 
has been penalized, instead of rewarded, for having produced more and more each 
year and for having produced more than will clear the market. This is wrong, 
both morally and economically. It’s backwards, and it has to be turned around, 
or at least evened up. 

Fifth, if we ask a man to conserve our soil and water and to pass it on to the 
next generation in at least as good a condition as he received it, there is a public 
obligation to provide him with the devices for earning a parity of income. Under 
many concepts farming is a public necessity, and there is much room for thinking 
that the American farmer should be assured his returns in the same way that a 
public utility is assured a return on its investment or a worker who puts in time 
is assured a minimum wage level. 

Instead, we find some saying that farm income should be considered a residual 
in the business of agriculture. I do not believe this. I believe that enough farm 
income to enable a family to educate, clothe, and feed its children is a legitimate 
capital charge, not something residual. 

And those who advocate taking more people out of farming as a panacea to 
eorrect the economic ills of a slipipng industry are talking about the wrong 
resource. The fact is that more family farm enterprises have disappeared in the 
past 5 years than has been true of any other occupation or industry. 

The Department of Agriculture reported only a few weeks ago some depressing 
results of its study of the realized return to all farm labor and capital. Although 
it deducted an unreasonably low interest rate on the current value of farm real 
estate and on farm inventory values and an allowance for working capital, the 
returns to farmers for their labor in 1956 came to only 70.3 cents an hour. This 
is a drop, mind you, of 28 cents per hour from the high point of 1947. And it is 
far below hourly returns in other businesses—$1.98 in manufacturing, $2,79 for 
building and construction, $1.86 for telephone business, and $1.57 in retail trade. 

I pointed out a moment ago that farmers are the only nonintegrated basic 
producers—the only group engaged in basic production which predominantly 
markets products on an individual basis. Now let’s look at the other side of 
the coin—at the extent of integration; monopolistic practice and price adimin- 
istration which characterizes the market in which farmers have to buy what they 
need and the market which takes their products at the gate. 

I think most of us know, and I am sure farmers know, that there is nothing 
“flexible” nor “variable” on the downward side about farm machinery, mortgages, 
interest rates, taxes, or even the retail food farm families have to buy. 

I am more interested at this time in looking at the structure and trend of the 
structure in the food industry between farmer and consumer. There we see 
veritcal integration forward toward the consumer and backward toward the 
farmer, as well as horizontal integration. Vertical integration, you know, is a $50 
word for what happens when a chainstore buys a feed lot and slaughters its 
own cattle for retail sale. 

Let’s look more closely at one of those food chains—Safeway Stores, Inc. Un- 
fortunately, we don’t have any really current figures; but we do know that between 
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1940 and 1947 Safeway Stores acquired 12 meatpacking companies in 10 States, 
15 cheese plants (mostly in Wisconsin), 8 butter firms, 1 fish processing plant, 
1 poultry processing plant, 1 beverage plant, 1 biscuit and cracker company, 1 cake 
and cookie company, and 1 dessert powder company. For good measure, it also 
acquired a chain of 498 stores in New York, 14 in Washington State, and 454 other 
stores, mostly in New Jersey. We know that more of this integration has been 
going on since. To show the magnitude of it, Safeway obtained 32 percent of 
its meat supplies from its own packing plants in a 6-month period. 

There are many other examples. You will probably recall the big antitrust case 
against the A. & P. chain which, after many years of litigation, forced the chain 
to give up the produce subsidiary which was operating to depress farm prices 
and diminish competition. 

Only last year the Federal Trade Commission prevented 11 canners of tomato 
products, including 2 of the biggest, from boycotting a bargaining cooperative 
of tomato growers in Ohio and surrounding territory. 

Right now we find the big meatpackers petitioning to set aside the famous 
consent decree of 1920 which prevents them from going into the livestock 
marketing business or into the grocery business. 

A list of corporations acquiring other firms during a recent 6-year period shows 
Foremost Dairies at the top, with 48 acquisitions, and Borden Co. in second place 
with 17 acquisitions. Borden and National Dairy Products, Inc., have recently 
been asked by the Federal Trade Commission to explain why they have not 
violated the antitrust laws by acquiring control of companies processing and 
distributing various forms of milk products, cheese, biscuits, cream and many 
other foods. 

The alarming growth of mergers, acquisitions, and integrations have been 
accompanied by unprecedented corporate profits. It may have been exceptional 
that the profits of more than $1 billion by General Motors Corp. in 1955 was 
about the same as the amount of loss farmers suffered in their nec income that 
year and was equal to the net profits of 82 percent of all the corporations of the 
United States filing income tax returns that year. But the same trend is clear 
in the food business. Here are some of the increases in profits after taxes 
during 1955, compared with 1952, for various companies : 


Percent 
The 3 the THOU Te epee tent abe ens 48 
COONES. On Ce PMR CP CEE I ce Os eal cn een eeseoee 36 
TC PUON Be, COURS SRNR EPI Sa asc eee a iret adieregt es endl aien araeetenae 12 
Tee SS COD BRE: PU OCOC ON icra ieee ee ate 45 
Pe EE: Ce a sa ncaa wine he se erent ees tian 73 
"ETO 4 TOR TOtar SOOC Cre ee eect ee some 30 
TBO 1 CO. SO GON ne ek eae eee ee 48 
THO 2 TOP SOR Conipeniee. a eee eee 38 


This is evidence of the profit advantage in vertical integration, monopolistic 
influence. and administered prices—all contrasted to the individualistic com- 
petitive situation of the millions of farmers. And this is in spite of the growth 
of farmer cooperatives. 

I doubt that there is a farm cooperative in the country capable of taking over 
the vertical integration of what its members produce, except for a couple which 
went quite far early in the game. 

We see in many regions of the country a kind of integration of very dubious 
benefit to family farming. The prime example of it is the broiler industry, in 
which the farmer becomes one cog in a system whereby a feed dealer supplies 
him with chicks, equipment, feed, and credit. For some time this was regarded 
as a rather unique venture in agriculture, but the technique has spread to beef 
cattle, hogs, and other commodities. 

A recent advertisement by General Mills shows that corporations already 
highly integrated in the feed industry are interested in entering the poultry 
business where smalitown feed deaiers have been the principal source of capital. 
The February issue of Farm Journal calls it Egg Business in a Package and 
describes the plan of General Mills to supply feed, pullet houses, and a guaranteed 
market as “vertical integration.” 

This is bringing business integration right onto the farm, somewhat remi- 
niscent, I fear, of a notorious sweatshop system for sending piecework into 
tenements for cheap hand labor. 

Ideally, integration is an open field for farm cooperatives. The community of 
farmers who signed up with General Mills presumably could have organized 
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a cooperative and controlled some of their integration. But to succeed with the 
full job, a co-op would have to integrate much farther toward the consumer and 
tuke over some of the functions performed by General Mills. 

Vertical integration controlled by middlemen puts farming at the bottom of 
the pyramid. If the food business is to be vertically integrated, the heart of the 
matter is whether it will be controlled for the benefit of farmers and ultimate 
consumers or for the benefit of a comparatively few corporations. 

This question is more than economic—it is also moral and political. Its 
answer depends on whether farmers retain a fair share in what they work so 
hard to produce and on whether we have democracy in the agricultural economy 
or soinething approaching a corporate state. 

I am dedicated to the proposition that whatever further integration takes 
place in the food business must be done for the benefit of farmers, and I suggest 
that the time is ripe for farmers to seize this economic device as one way to put 
the laws of supply and demand to work in their favor, instead of against them. 

Prof. Willard Cochrane, of the University of Minnesota, outlined at a recent 
meeting of the American Farm Economics Association a plan whereby farmers, 
with legal aid, might restrict their production to the point at which prices would 
be forced up to a fair level. Compared with “agribusiness,” Professor Cochrane 
has put the horse out in front of the cart where it belongs. 

Many of us have been reluctant to discuss the deliberate shrinking of market 
supply in order to achieve higher prices because of the monopolistic aspect of 
it, and we would rather get along without monopoly either for us or against us. 
But to some extent we have been suckers. 

We have made ourselves horse trying to tell the American people that there 
is no true surplus so long as people are hungry at home or abroad. We have 
shouted from the housetops about the necessity for large national reserves 
against crop failure or international disaster. We have supported appropriations 
for experiment stations and research to increase our productive techniques. 

And what has been the result? We have furnished the free nations of the 
world with an abundance of food so far as the standard of market prices is 
concerned and enough about that to give large quantities away or sell them at 
cutrate prices. We have provided the American housewife with a consistently 
higher selection of food than any other housewife in the world has. 

In dcing this we have lost about 100,000 farmers a year from the land, watched 
farm net income drop about $1 billion a year, to less than 45 percent of parity, 
watched our prices fall by almost a third in relation to our costs, and have found 
ourselves in one of the worst cost-price squeezes of all time. 

We have seen the Federal farm program, which we fought to get on the books 
as a reasonable exchange for an abundant production, destroyed in effectiveness 
by administrative integration in a Department of Agriculture dominated by 
middlemen. 

I still believe strongly in a large national reserve of food and fiber, and some 
of you know me as a leader in the unsuccessful movement to establish the same 
policy on an international basis. Farmers Union has also advocated the stock- 
piling of food on the perimeters of areas most likely to be bombed in the event 
of an attack. And I still feel as strongly as ever that there is no true surplus 
of commodities so long as people are hungry. 

Farmers Union is dedicated to all of those propositions and will continue to 
be. We are also dedicated to democracy in America and specifically within 
agriculture. We believe in the institution of a Congress of popularly elected 
representatives of the people, and we believe in holding popular elections even 
though our friends don’t always win. 

But the raw truth is that American farmers must turn some fire back against 
the fire which has been scorching us. We must get our hands on the tough 
kind of bargaining power which we meet coming the other way every time we 
go to market. We must increase our take-home pay just as others have in- 
creased theirs, including the corporate officers who get it in the form of salaries 
and the corporate investors who get it as dividends. 

American farmers must take over the management of their abundance, must 
take more control of their product. This may mean taking a page from the 
books of the auto industry, the steel industry and the big food processors. In 
some of these cases it may mean moving in on them before they move any 
farther in on us. 

Now, this is easier said than done, but I have a few propositions which I 


hope you will accept as matters to be considered rather than as official decla- 
rations of policy. 
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If the people to whom we have been preaching the virtues of abundance and 
the necessity for rewarding abundance don’t want to listen to us, perhaps they 
will have to be shown the other side of the coin. Perhaps farmers will have 
to manage their abundance so tightly that housewives will see what we mean 
when we say that they should be grateful for a price support program which 
assured adequate production instead of scarcity. 

Perhaps a line should be drawn representing a price which will return a 
parity of farm income and no commodity allowed to cross that line unless 
it brings that price. And I am not talking about $21 hogs, which is a parity 
price—I am talking about $28 hogs, which is the price it would take to bring 
farmers parity of income. I am not talking about $2.49 wheat, I am talking 
about the $2.99 a bushel it would take to bring parity of income. I am not 
talking about $1.80 corn, but about $2.18 corn. 

Every time farmers have come through with a good production job, what the 
economists call inelasticity of demand has come into play to penalize them 
instead of rewarding them. I propose that this law be used by farmers instead 
of against farmers. If the volume of farm production were reduced by only 1 
percent, the average price received by farmers would increase 6, 7 or even 10 
percent. This is the factor, in reverse, which has worked against us. 

Even the most extreme critic of our national reserves, who thinks of them 
as wasted and wasteful burdens on the taxpayers’ backs, would have to concede 
that what he calls a surplus is only a small percentage of the total farm pro- 
duction. But it has been this small percentage that has been the difference 
between success or failure on many farms and ranches because of the adverse 
effect of allowing the law of supply and demand to be used against farmers. 

It has been permitted to operate more adversely than it ever needed to by 
mismanagement of the CCC inventory—that is, the inventory has not been 
truly locked up but has been allowed to hang over the market on a rubber band. 
Nevertheless, this is the factor that farmers must put on their side of the 
bargaining table. 

Managing our abundance for the primary benefit of farmers might be done 
by a close calculation of the national requirements, including reserves, figured 
right down to the point where we come out even. This figure for each com- 
modity might then be translated into a bushelage or poundage quota for each 
farmer, in which case I propose that it be done on a graduated basis to benefit 
the family type of farmer. 

This system might require a national board acting in the behalf of farmers, 
much as the Federal Reserve Board acts to stabilize money and banking. It 
might require other marketing boards to enforce the price established legally 
as a fair one, below which no commodities would move into commerce. 

This outlines a tough proposition, but it is no tougher than the conditions on 
most of our family farms today. With it might go other features. For example, 
I would propose that parity income deficiency payments be provided to the 
extent that the estimators of national requirements might overestimate. 

This, in effect, would turn around another apparatus which has been used 
against us. Our farm policies have actually been subsidizing the food and fiber 
bill of the American public and the mounting profits of food processors and other 
middlemen, while farmers’ have been declining year after year. The subsidy 
should go where it belongs and, I might add, where it would be appreciated. 

Meanwhile, we must try to achieve parity of farm income by using the tools 
we have or the tools we know about. National Farmers Union has an integrated, 
well-rounded program before Congress for improving farm prices, raising farm 
family net income, expanding credit, making the soil bank really effective as 
a conservation measure and for otherwise closing the great agricultural gap 
in our so-called prosperity. 

At the top of it, we believe there should be declared a national food policy 
based on augmented consumption at home and abroad but rewarding those who 
produce it. 

We would increase farmers’ bargaining power by a comprehensive farm 
income improvement program consisting in part of a workable combination of 
parity deficiency payments and price supporting loans and purchases, marketing 
agreements and production adjustments. We would put corn and the other feed 
grains into one package and gear their support directly to live stock. Instead 
of dragging the higher commodities down to the lowest denominator, we would 
pull the low ones up to a fair level and stop the vicious divisiveness between 
commodity groups. 
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We propose creation of a Federal Yardstick Family Farm Credit Agency to 
undo some of what is being done to our family farmers in this “tight money” 
era. We propose that crop insurance should be extended, not withdrawn, in 
times of disaster, such as drought. 

We would increase the rate of payment in the soil bank and make more 
commodities eligible for the higher acreage reserve payments, also tightening 
up the conservation requirements. 

We would restore to elected committees of farmers the administration of 
their programs, expand social security protection for farmers and farm workers, 
and expand consumption at home and abroad by a food stamp plan, stepped-up 
school lunches, a broader milk-for-children program, international commodity 
agreements and an international food and fiber reserve bank. 

We have not lost faith in the democratic processes of people using their Gov- 
ernment for their own benefit. Unlike a contemporary form organization and 
many officials of this administration, we do not believe in anarchy, either as 
a political system or as a means of handling the farm problem. 

Our farm abundance can be managed; but, if it is to be managed for the 
primary benefit of those who produce it, we will have to take much bolder action 
than anything we have seen yet. We will have to match our economic opposition 
blow for blow, all within the framework of constitutional democratic processes. 

I have confidence that we can accomplish all of this and more too. IT have 
confidence in farm people all over the world and in the future of freedom-loving 
democracy winning over dictatorships that ride to power on fear and poverty. 

Let’s put our intelligence together and harness the forces God gave us for our 
own welfare. 


(March 20, 1957) 
FARM PRODUTION AND MARKETING ADJUSTMENTS 


Legislative Analysis Memorandum No. 56—19 (Revision No. 3) 


(For current legislative and economic developments relating to this subject, 
see supplements Nos. 1 and 2, respectively, of LAM’s Nos. 56-20, 21, 22, and 23.) 

National Farmers Union continues to urge further improvement and expansion 
of various production and marketing adjustment programs as essential parts of 
a comprehensive farm income improvement program. 

Such programs fulfill these major functions: 

(a) Prevent wasteful use of farm labor, capital, and natural resources: 
(b) Assist farmers to keep market supplies of farm commodities in 
reasonable balance with market demand and thereby : 

(1) Reduce the Government cost of the income protection and price 
support program and, 

(2) In some eases directly raise prices received by farmers above 
support levels or above free market levels in the absence of support 
programs. 

National Farmers Union considers such supply adjustment programs to be an 
essential third line of defense for farmers after everything possible has been 
done to expand domestic and foreign human use and demand for farm com- 
modities through maintaining and expanding a full employment economy and 
earrying out specific action programs to expand international trade and operating 
special demand and export expanding action programs. 


SUMMARY 


The production and marketing adjustment programs recommended for adoption 
by National Farmers Union as amendments to existing law are— 

1. A workable voluntary national all-commodity farm marketing goal and 
conservation acreage reserve through improving amendments of the Soil 
Bank Act; 

2. Marketing Premium Payments for sale of hogs and. cattle at desirable 
weights and types (not now authorized by existing law) ; 

3. Extension of workable ways to producers of all farm commodities of 
the protection and right to utilize private collective bargaining techniques 
under marketing agreements and orders and similar protective Federal 
and State legislation; and 
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4. Extension in workable ways to producers of all farm commodities of 
the privilege of using improved market sharing and marketing quotas, now 
restricted by existing law to the producers of only seven commodities. 


ECONOMICS OF SUPPLY ADJUSTMENT 


The desirable results of these adjustment programs are derived from two facts. 

First, no one seriously believes that farmers should waste their time and use 
up their resources to produce commodities that will not be used but whose 
presence on the market will reduce farm prices and incomes to the bankruptcy 
level. 

Second, the inelasticity of the demand for farm commodities as a whole and 
for many individual farm commodities is so severe that increased quantities can 
be sold only at greatly lowered prices. Or conversely, for all farm food com- 
modities as a group, a 1-percent cut in supply will have a 6-, 7-, or even 10-percent 
raising effect on farm prices and an 8- to 12-percent raising effect on farm net 
Income. 

For example, a 2-percent cut in total production of farm food commodities at 
present levels would reduce the Government cost of an adequate income protec- 
tion and price-support program by more than $2 billion or in the absence of 
such a program would raise gross and net farm income by more than $2 billion. 

As a result, such adjustment measures reduce the Government cost of the 
farm-income-protection/price-support program, if one is in operation. If the cut 
in volume marketed is large enough, market prices can be raised above the sup- 
port level. In the absence of an income-protection or price-support program, 
production and marketing reductions can raise farm family income directly by 
reducing supply and raising prices received by farmers by a much larger percent- 
age than the percentage by which the volume of sales is cut. 

For example, the acreage reserve in the Agricultural Act of 1956 would raise 
prices of basics 5 percent above support level, if strongly administered. Under 
existing law, marketing quotas operate in connection with support programs. 
Marketing agreements usually operate in conjunction with surplus removal 
operations. But only in the case of milk do marketing orders operate along with 
a price-support program. In this case each strengthens and improves the in- 
come raising features of the other. Marketing orders protect producers in bar- 
gaining collectively with buyers of the produce. 

Marketing premium payments would help raise farm income from livestock 
whether operated alone or along with a specific income protection or price- 
support program. 

Acreage allotments are operated in conjunction with price-support programs 
for corn, 

NEED FOR ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 


The need for farm production and marketing adjustment programs to raise 
farm income directly or to make specific farm income improving programs more 
workable and less costly is derived basically from the chronically adverse trade 
situation of farmers. 

In the absence of specific income protection measures, farm family income 
tends to fall from year to year except in years when the national economy ex- 
pands by as much as 10 percent. 

However, such a rapid rate of expansion would set up conditions that lead 
to inflation of industrial prices and increased farm costs of production. In view 
of this, National Farmers Union favors a more modest national economic growth 
rate of about 6 percent per year. However, such a rate of national economic 
expansion is not great enough to raise farm family income toward a parity 
position. 

To expand human use and demand for farm commodities, National Farmers 
Union continues to urge new, improved, and expanded programs of increased 
domestic and foreign consumer purchasing power and the use of farm com- 
modities as capital assets to further intelligent foreign economic and humani- 
tarian. domestic public assistanee programs. 

In any particular year, however, the expansion of the national economy and 
of farm exports and the scope of the special demand-expanding programs may 
not, and in the foreseeable future probably will not be sufficient to provide the 
effective demand required to keep price received by farmers at a level that will 
enable farm people to earn parity incomes or a tolerable percentage thereof. 
Moreover, while the level of general demand for all farm commodities may be 
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Satisfactory one or more individual commodities may at any time run into spe- 
cifie difficulty. 

To protect farm income and to improve it in such circumstances requires the 
use of specific farm-income-protection and price-support measures for the family 
farm production of all farm commodities through workable combinations of 
parity supplement payments and price supporting loans and purchases. 

However, such programs quickly become subject to political attack if they 
must be used in large magnitude continuously. 

If annual production increases too fast and exceeds the rate of expansion of 
augmented annual demand for domestic consumption and exports, stocks pile up 
in Government ownership and Government costs for parity supplement pay- 
ments would mount rapidly. Either or both occurrenecs soon lead to a politial 
clamor to lower the high rigid support level. 

To forestall these developments, National Farmers Union favors the use of 
federally sanctioned production and marketing adjustment programs to enable 
farmers to keep market supplies in reasonable balance with augmented demand. 


OPERATING RELATIONSHIP 


National Farmers Union favors improvement of the Soil Bank Act to provide 
for the use of a voluntary national all-commodity marketing goal and conserva- 
tion acreage reserve as a Satisfactory incentive program to bring total farm 
production into a general balance with total market demand. Under this pro- 
gram, a predetermined part of total farm acreage (cropland, meadow, and pas- 
ture) would be placed in a conservation reserve each year and removed from 
production for commercial sale. 

So that the production and sale of individual farm commodities could be 
brought into better balance with their own specific domestic and export market 
demand, National Farmers Union supports improvement and extension to other 
commodities marketing agreements and orders an extension to all producers 
of single commodity sharing and quota programs and the enactment of a program 
of marketing premium payments on sales of livestock of desirable weights 
and types for use in conjunction with parallel action by farmers with help of a 
Federal credit program in connection with their farmer owned and controlled 
business activities and protective laws adopted by State legislatures. 


NATIONAL WELFARE PROMOTED 


Considerations of national welfare demand continuous concern for the income 
status of farm people. 

In the first place, in a democracy within a republic the income situation of any 
segment of population, particularly one as large as the 22 million plus people 
who live on farms cannot and should not be disregarded. 

In the second place, the immediate and longer run future welfare of the entire 
population is directly and intimately involved. By 1957, the population of the 
United States will be at least 228 million, 35 percent or 59 million more than at 
the end of 1956. For national safety, the Nation must develop by 1975 a farm 
productive plant capable of producing approximately one-third more food, fiber, 
oil, and timber than in 1956. 

Third, continuation of national prosperity with full employment, full produc- 
tion, and relatively full consumption is seriously endangered when any large seg- 
ment of the economy such as farming continues in a depressed economic condi- 
tion. It is abundantly clear in American history that major national depressions 
are farm led and farm fed. 

Moreover, continued and deepening farm depression acts as a powerful stimu- 
lant to the increase of industrialized agricultural production, corporate farming, 
and an increasing prevalence of tenancy. Such trends as these are inimical to 
the preservation and strengthening of the family farm pattern of American agri- 
eultural production which is one of the Nation’s.major bulwarks of political and 
social stability and democracy within a republic and which is one of the Nation’s 
best examples of hope and inspiration to the 2 billion of the world’s people who 
live by farming but have not yet made the ultimate choice between democracy 
and some form of Fascist or Communist totalitarianism. 

In terms of general national interest (and that of farm people) in maintaining 
family farm income, production and marketing adjustment rather than support- 
level adjustment is the most intelligent action to reduce pressures on the farm 
income protection program. 
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If the 4-percent “oversupply” is adjusted by lowering support level, farm-fam- 
ily income drops drastically, because the support level must be dropped by 25 
percent. If the adjustment is made by reducing production and marketing, farm- 
family income falls but slightly. 

The arithmetic is as follows: 


104 percent (supply) multiplied by 75 percent (prices) equals 78 percent gross 
income. 

78 percent gross income minus 52 percent (costs) equals 26 percent net income. 

100 percent (supply) multiplied by 100 percent (prices) equals 100 percent 
gross income. 

100 percent gross income minus 56 percent (costs) equals 44 percent net in- 
come. 


Net-income index by cutting production___.__._.-.______-__-__-__ 44 
Net-income. Infiexs DY CULES TITICE.... «noe ncremenaeenanesestee 26 
LIE GENO ng Liberte tis snip blk aketsia ee te aes 18 or 69 percent 


Net farm-family income would be nearly 70 percent higher by cutting the vol- 
ume marketed by 4 percent than by allowing prices to drop the 25 percent re- 
quired to get the market to absorb the additional output in the market. 


NATIONAL WELFARE PROTECTED 


Farm commodity supply adjustments should be viewed as supplemental to 
farm income protection programs and not as income-improving devices in them- 
selves for several impelling national welfare reasons. 

First, if such devices are designed to tailor each year’s production to what the 
market will take at prices that will enable farmers to earn full parity incomes, 
there is an ever-present danger that adverse crop conditions may result in low 
yields and therefore lead to severe shortages. Moreover, in periods of recession 
and depression the cutting of the production of farm commodities to the volume 
that the depressed market will take at fair prices to farmers would so severely 
reduce supply that starvation and food riots would result. 

This is, of course, exactly the principle upon which big industry, big business, 
private profit utilities, and organized labor operates to maintain prices, wage 
rates, and profits while cutting production. 

In 1932, steel production for the year was cut to only 20 percent of capacity. 
If farmers had cut their production by a similar proportion, then more than 
4 of each 5 persons in the towns and cities of the United States would have 
starved to death. Obviously the Nation as a whole cannot allow farmers to use 
production adjustments as a means of income protection to anything like the 
same extent that it allows steel producers to use it. But it is patently unfair 
to sanction and condone enforeed scarcity as an economic tool of steel producers, 
the prices of whose products make up a large share of farm-production expenses, 
and completely deny the use of the same tool to farmers. 

In 1954, the steel industry operated at only 71 percent of capacity, average 
for the year. Total industrial pré@uction dropped by 8 percent from 1958 to 
1954 although industrial prices were raised. Industrial employment was cut 
by 7 percent but hourly wages rose 2 percent. 

National Farmers Union has opposed milk strikes and other violent means of 
curtailing market supplies of such necessities of life as food and fiber. Moreover, 
we are opposed to use of such severe production and marketing adjustments as 
those used by the steel and other industries. 

National Farmers Union places the following limits on the use of federally 
sanctioned and administered farm commodity market supply adjustments: 

1. Production and marketing adjustments should not be used to reduce the 
size of already existing carryover of commodities. These should be insulated 
from the market, and such of them as are not needed for the national security 
reserve should be disposed of in nonwasteful noncommercial channels. 

2. Production and marketing adjustments should not be utilized to reduce 
total annual production of any commodity below the volume that the market 
will buy at prices which will return parity farm income in view of that year’s 
augmented domestic and export demand in a full-employment economy. 

To reduce production below these levels would be a great deal more serious 
in the case of food and fiber than in the case, for example, of steel and automobiles, 
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CONTINUED INCREASE IN FARM PRODUCTIVITY 


Since World War II, there have been 7 years when prices received by farmers 
averaged 100 percent of price parity or more. During these years, farm output 
per man-hour increased on an average of 3 percent per year (table 1). No one 
knows, of course, whether such increases in farm productivity will continue in 
future years. But we do know that farm technological improvements already 
tested but not yet adopted on most farms are more than sufficient to maintain 
the above rate of increasing efficiency for the next 5 or 10 years, if farm income 
is maintained anywhere above the 50 percent of income parity level. 

In contrast, population is increasing only 1.7 percent per year and per person 
consumption is expanding at a rate not faster than three-tenths percent per year. 
This makes a total growth of demand for farm commodities of not much more 
than 2 percent per year, leaving a 1 percent per year drop or net drag. No one, 
of course, can predict future demand for farm commodities with exact accuracy. 

‘However, if an adequate 100 percent of parity farm income protection program 
is to be operated in what appears to be the future situation some means nist be 
used to hold down advancing farm productivity. Im the short run this cannot 
be done by reducing price support levels as experience of the Eisenhower-Farm 
Bureau sliding-scale program dramatically demonstrated. (See table II.) 

In the longer run such a policy can be effective in halting the increase of farm 
production only by driving down farm prices and income further and further 
until farm families mortgage their assets to the hilt, lose their net worth, use up 
their available credit, and wear out their soil, water, and other capital assets 
and several generations on our farms have gone through the wringer of bank- 
ruptcy. 

If the preceding estimate of an approximately 1-percent drag per year is 
correct, and complete reliance is placed in the so-called free market, this mount- 
ing excess of farm-commodity supply over effective demand would push down 
prices received by farmers and gross farm incomes by about 6 to 10 percent per 
year. With relatively fixed costs of production, net farm income would tend to 
drop by about 10 to 15 percent per year. if such farm-income drop were long 
continued, farm-production increases would, of course, ultimately be stopped. 
But at what a cost to farmers and the general welfare. 

With an adequate farm-income protection and price-support program in opera- 
tion, the great inelasticity of demand for farm commodities can be utilized as 
a powerful pry pole to raise the income of farm people and make the income- 
improvement program more easily workable and much less costly to the Federal 
or State Governments. Used against farmers in the free market, this inelasticity 
is a hard club that will beat family farm operators to their economic knees. 


WEAKNESS OF FARM BUREAU PROPOSALS 


The Hisenhower, administration, following the policy of the national officials 
of American Farm Bureau Federation, appear to favor the complete elimina- 
tioh of acreage allotments and marketing quotas, favoring instead a policy of 
cutting price-support levels. 

Moreover, the Eisenhower-Farm Bureau soil-bank proposal was designed 
almost exclusively to enable Commodity Credit Corporation to dispose of the 
stocks owned by it on the domestic commercial market. The small conserva- 
tion reserve provided for in the proposal would not have lifted the prices received 
by farmers for nonbasic commodities above the already deplorably low support 
loan levels to which they have been progressively dropped over the past 3 
years. 

First, the Eisenhower soil-bank proposal would not have improved farm 
income; and secondly, it was designed and is still justified as a device to cut 
annual production of basics below annual market takings at support levels so 
that existing Commodity Credit Corporation stocks could be reduced. 


WEAKNESS OF EXISTING LAW 


In addition to specific detailed weaknesses of existing production and market- 
ing adjustment laws that are discussed in separate memoranda, several major 
weaknesses should be listed here. These are— 

1. Except for the small conservation reserve of the soil bank, only a small 
select list of the basic commodities—wheat, cotton, sugar, corn, milk, peanuts, 
tobacco, rice, and a few fruits and vegetables—are eligible to use the devices ; 
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2. Too little attention is paid to protecting the income base of small family 
farmers ; : 

3. They are rendered cumbersome by inapplicable or unworkable gadgetry: 
and 

4. The $450 million appropriation authorized for the small conservation 
reserve is grossly inadequate to the job assigned to it. 
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TasLeE II.—Sliding scale has not reduced farm production—when support levels 
‘were reduced, production increased, except where marketing quotas were put 
into effect 


Level of support | Production (units) 




















Commodity Unit 

; 1952 | 1955 Percent- | | Percent- 

| per | per age | 1952 1955 | age 

| unit | unit | change | | change 

| 
‘a nd = -| nintagniphale oath 

| | | Millions} Millions} Millions 
Whe. ..wss cnn AG DOM. i isis |} $2.20 2.06 | —6 | 1,299 * 938 | 1 —28 
Wits tk is) eh is el __..| Hundredweight_..| $5.04 | $4.66 7 48 | 153 | 1+10 
COs icinebt- Letsctenceeg etna Pound and bale_._| $0.31 | $0.31 15.1 | 114.6) 1-3 
Cai Bete a apes ael oes ea: -| $1.60 | $1.58 1 2,977 | 23, 185 | 2-7 
O6th. UU RSL Aa BOL | $0.78 $0.61 —22| 1,260| 1,576 | +25 
Sorghum grain.--............-..- Hundredweight -- $2.38 $1.78 —25 | 83 232 | +180 
SINE, an cee cmenennsedumpiies SE oc siatrasininieh $2.56 | $2.04 —20 | 298 371 | +30 
Ss So eee Percent..._.___- | 9 75 —17 | 80,812 | 87,773 | +9 
WOE. cdcshoccanstitaddbincateds PORE, nts bke $1.22 $0.94 —23 | 226 391 +73 
Wine! su. sinc fee cse nda dee Co $3.77 | $2.91 —23 30 41 +37 
Mtv ccasaaeses optnncuencuniieeneres Nad baccpicnanes $1.42) $1.18 —17 | 16 29 +81 


1 Marketing cana in operation in 1955 but not in 1952. 
2 Acreage allotments in operation in 1955 but not in 1952, 


Source: Crop Production 1955, published by Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


RECENT LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 
(March 6, 1957) 
FARM PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADJUSTMENTS 
Supplement No. 1—Legislative Analysis Memorandum No. 56-19 


(See section 7b of Legislative Looseleaf Handbook for latest developments in 
Congress and for background information see LAM’s 56-19, 56-20, 56-21, 56-22 
and 56-23.) 
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The only comprehensive bill introduced in this field that embraces in a single 
bill the complete set of devices required by farmers to enable them to increase their 
bargaining power in the Nation’s commodity markets by adjusting market sup- 
ply to augmented demand is: H. R. 6024 (Metcalf). 

The Metcalf all-commodity bill provides for establishment of— 

(1) A nationwide REA-type loan and technical assistance program to as- 
sist farmer owned and controlled business enterprise to acquire, build, and 
operate facilities tc assemble, process, market, and store farm commodities 
and their products; 

(2) A voluntary workable national all-commodity farm marketing goal 
and conservation acreage reserve program to keep total market supply of 
all farm commodities in balance with increasing domestic and export demand : 

(3) Marketing premium payments on hogs and cattle marketed at desirable 
weights: 

(4) Extension to producers of all farm commodities who wish to use them, 
of the protection of cooperative bargaining provided by marketing orders 
and marketing order legislation ; 

(5) Improved marketing quotas for basic commodities and new national 
single-commodity farm marketing goal programs for all farm commodities, 
when needed. 

(6) Proposed system would be operated by a Federal Farm Income 
Stabilization Board composed of 11 members, 6 officials of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and 5 members elected from their own number by the farmer- 
elected members of the State farmer committees; 5-member State farmer 
committees, 2 including the chairman, appointed by the Secretary and 3 
elected from their number by the county farmer committeemen ; and county 
and local farmer committees elected by farmers. 

Some 45 individual bills have been introduced to change one or more of the 
detailed aspects of existing farm market supply adjustment legislation. 

The Metcalf bill (H. R. 6024 provides a complete logical set of tools to enable 
farmers to put their bargaining power in the market on a par with the buyers of 
farm commodities. This is done with a combination of tools, each specifically 
designed for its particular purpose to work together as a whole in connection 
with demand, and export expanding programs to make a 100 percent of parity 
farm income protection program economically workable, administratively feas- 
ible, and politically acceptable. 

The REA-type storage and processing loans to farmer-owned and controlled 
business enterprises would enable farmers to set up their own yardstick oper- 
ations to measure and regulate the ever-increasing marketing margin or spread 
between the prices received by farmers and those paid by consumers. Even if 
such operations did not reduce the spread, at least a part of middleman profits 
from such operations would go to the farmer owners of the enterprises. 

The basic principle of the proposal is that the farmers will be enabled to tailor 
the supply of farm commodities that is put on the market to equal the volume 
that the market will take, with such domestic and export demand-expanding pro- 
grams as are in operation, at approximately parity income equivalent prices re- 
ceived by farmers, assuming that the total national economy is operating at rela- 
tively full employment level of prosperity. 

The basic principle is carried out by means of a series of tailored and matehed 
programs as follows: 

A. The all-commodity farm marketing goal and conservation acreage 
reserve program amends the existing Soil Bank Act to set up a nationwide 
all-commodity market supply adjustment program. 

Each year on November 15, the Secretary of Agriculture on advice and 
recommendation of the Federal Farm Income Stabilization Board, would 
determine— 

(1) The total volume of farm commodities that will move at. parity 
income prices in the next calendar year, based upon the assumption that 
not more than 3 percent of the civilian labor force will be unemployed. 
He will then value this full employment volume of farm supply at parity 
income prices and proclaim the total figure as the following year’s 
national all-commodity farm marketing goal. 

(2) Simultaneously with determining and proclaiming the marketing 
goal, the Secretary, with advice and upon recommendation of the Federal 
Farm Income Stabilization Board, will determine and proclaim the 
national conservation acreage reserve. To determine the national con- 
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servation acreage reserve, a calculation will be made as to the number 
of acres available for commercial production of farm commodities in- 
cluding hay, pasture and grazing lands. From this total will be sub- 
tracted the number of acres expected to be required to produce the 
national farm marketing goal volume of farm commodities. The re- 
sulting figure—the number of acres of farm land not needed in the year 
ahead for commercial production—will be proclaimed as the national 
conservation acreage reserve. (This would include the acres already 
taken out of production under the conservation acreage reserve, subtitle 
B, of the Soil Bank Act. The Metcalf bill amends and revises subtitle 
A—Acreage Reserve—of the Soil Bank Act but does not disturb the 
existing law related to the conservation reserve—subtitle B.) 

(3) The bill authorizes and directs the Secretary to offer to make 
rental payments to farmers on annual contracts to keep their conserva- 
tion acreage reserve out of commercial production and to make payments 
required to cover 80 percent of the cost of putting the land into the 
optimum conservation condition for that year. 

(4) Both the national all-commodity farm marketing goal and the 
national conservation acreage reserve would be apportioned by the 
Federal Farm Income Stabilization Board, according to standards estab- 
lished in the bill, to States, from States to counties, and from counties 
to farms. By this process each farm family would be awarded an all- 
commodity farm marketing goal (evidenced by a farm marketing goal 
certificate) and a conservation acreage reserve eligibility figure. 

The all-commodity farm marketing goal certificate would show in 
terms of dollar value at parity income equivalent prices the volume of 
sales for which the family could obtain goal certificate of sales free of 
charge from the county farmer committee. If the family wished to sell 
a larger volume than is covered by the all-commodity farm marketing 
goal certificate, it could do so by purchasing overgoal certificates of sales 
from the county farmer committee by paying a fartn income stabilization 
fee equal to 75 percent of the parity income equivalent price of the 
commodities covered. The Secretary of Agriculture would be directed 
to confiscate any farm commodity or product thereof found to be un- 
accompanied by a goal certificate of sale or an overgoal certificate of 
sale in the ownership of anyone except the farm family that produced it. 

(5) The family would be eligible to place any acres it desired in the 
conservation acreage reserve, except if there was not enough to go 
around, no family could put in more than its pro rata share. 

B. With total farm output and market supply kept in reasonable balance 
with total domestic and export market demand by means of the all-commodity 
farm marketing goal and conservation acreage reserve, the bill then provides 
for a series of individual farm commodity market supply adjustment 
programs. 

First, the producers of all farm commodities are made eliglble, where 
they so desire, to make use of the marketing order device now used by city 
fluid milk producers and for some fruits, vegetables, and nuts, Such pro- 
ducers would not be allowed to use marketing orders to raise the prices of 
their commodities above the parity income equivalent price. 

©. The bill provides when prices fall below income parity for marketing 
premium payments on hogs sold at weights less than 200 pounds and cattle 
sold at less than 900 pounds. 

Ll. The bill directs the Secretary of Agriculture to establish for each farm 
commodity not already protected by a marketing order program a special 
single-comiodity farm marketing goal program. On advice and recommenda- 
tion of the Farm Income Stabilization Board, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would determine for such a commodity whether in the marketing year ahead 
the expected total supply of the commodity will exceed the “normal supply.” 
The norma! supply is defined as the volume of the commodity that will sell at 
parity-income equivalent prices in a full employment economy. If total 
supply is expected to exceed normal supply, the Secretary would be required 
to proclaim a national single-commodity marketing goal for that commodity, 
apportion it out to States, counties and farm families, and then hold a 
referendum. If two-thirds or more of the producers voting in the referendum 
approve the marketing goals expressed in bulkage and poundage terms, a 
producer could obtain single commodity goal certificates of sale for up to 
his goal volume cf sales and could buy overgoal single-commodity certificates 
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of sale for any volume of the commodity he wished to sell in excess of his 
goal. He would be able to purchase the overgoal certificates by paying a 
farm income stabilization fee equal to 75 percent of the parity income 
equivalent price of the commodity. 

References : H. R. 6024 (Metcalf), proposed Agricultural Act of 1957. 


Legislative Analysis Memorandum No. 56-20 (Revision 5) 


(March 14, 1957) 


NATIONAL FARM MARKETING GOAL AND CONSERVATION ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM— 
ESSENTIAL SEGMENT OF LONG-RANGE FARM PROGRAM 


The 84th Congress enacted legislation directing establishment of conservation 
and acreage reserves as two parts of a $1.2 billion per year soil bank program. 
National Farmers Union continues to urge enactment of improving amendments in 
the Soil Bank Act to transform it into a more workable and effective voluntary 
national farm marketing goal and conservation acreage reserve program. 

Current legislative and economic developments concerning this subject can be 
found in supplements No. 1 and No. 2 to this memorandum and in sections 1 and 7 
of the Legislative Handbook. 


NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS 


The conservation and acreage reserve legislation as enacted last year in the 
Soil Bank Act does not coincide entirely with our original recommendations made 
by Farmers Union nor does it provide the comprehensive all-commodity market 
supply adjustment program needed by the Nation. 

Farmers Union recommended adoption of a comprehensive combined conserva- 
tion acreage reserve, not the wheezing two-valve model now in existence. We 
still feel that a comprehensive consolidated program rather than the existing two- 
way operation would be most effective for farmers and more understandable and 
less costly to the general public. However, we recognize that the division into 
two parts of the conservation acreage reserve is now established under existing 
law as an operating program. 

The acreage reserve, while it provides relatively adequate supply adjustment, 
applies to only the 6 basic commodities and 1 of them, peanuts, has been omitted 
by the Department. So for 1957 the acreage reserve is available to only 5 out of 
nearly 300 crops, and almost completely disregards conservation values. 

The conservation reserve, while it covers all crops except grazing land, and 
includes conservation values, does not adequately provide for supply adjustment 
for any crop. 

While these programs provide incentive rental and conservation payments on 
the land diverted from commercial production, the legislation does not provide 
for an affirmative and workable program of marketing sharing for the land used 
for commercial production. 

Moreover, Administration operating regulations and practices used in 1956 
under the legislation have not come up to our expectations. 

Farmers Union views concerning improvements needed in the existing law 
and program were presented to the House Agriculture Committee on January §8, 
1957. 

Our suggestions for major improvements needed in the existing conservation 
and acreage reserves are as follows: 

1. Any farm crop where the supply tends seriously to outrun demand at fair 
prices to farmers should be made eligible for participation in the acreage reserve. 
Under current conditions this would aid many crops in addition to the six basics 
now covered. There is a great need to inaugurate acreage allotments for and 
extend acreage reserve eligibility with full adequate per-acre payments to 
(a) corn outside the so-called commercial area; (b) to the other feed grains— 
grain sorghum, barley, oats and rye; and (c) to soybeans, flaxseed and similar 
crops. All research reports of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the land-grant colleges on the statistical analysis of corn prices clearly indicate 
that the so-called corn problem cannot be adequately solved for corn producers 
nor fairly to other farmers by treating with corn in the commercial area in 
splendid isolation. We suggest that Congress seriously consider legislation 
directing the inauguration of a 1957 acreage reserve program for peanuts. 
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2. Requirements for conservational treatment and preservation of reserved 
land should be applied to acreage reserve as well as conservation reserve. 
Farmers Union cannot justify allowing many millions of acres of our Nation’s 
best farmland to be exposed to the elements without protective treatment and 
cover. 

3. Payments per acre under the acreage reserve should be raised to @ more 
realistic figure that will more surely encourage widespread voluntary participa- 
tion among farmers. We are convinced that the per unit and per acre payments 
now in effect for the 1957 acreage reserve are too low to cover the usual overhead 
labor and capital costs and foregone cash income involved in placing acres into 
the reserve. Placing these payments too low discourages widespread participa- 
tion and thus fails to attain the purposes of the program. This situation is 
even more severe for some crops than others. 

4. The 1959 ewpiration date of the acreage reserve legislation should be 
eliminated and the legislation be established as @ permanent feature of our 
national family farm income improvement program (either as a separate 
supplement, as now, to the conservation reserve or consolidated with it in the 
manner originally contemplated in the Polk-Johnson-Knutson bills introduced 
several years ago and supported by Farmers Union, that were forerunners of the 
now enacted program ). 

5. National average payment per acre under the conservation reserve should 
be substantially raised above the current limit of $10 per acre and graduated 
larger payments be provided for better grades of land so that superior farmland 
as well as the lower producing land will be attracted into the program. Under 
the existing program, only the poorest grades of land will be placed into the 
reserve. This means that the current operation will not make much of a 
contribution to the major purpose of adjusting supply for which all conceive the 
program to be designed. 

G. Hay and pasture and grazing land should be made eligible for participation 
in the acreage und conservation reserves. As is well known, growing forage 
can be adequately substituted for feed grains for cattle and dairy nutrition. 
Exclusion of hay and pasture and grazing land from operation of the program 
leaves a gaping loophole in the program that is a serious weakness from the 
standpoint of the producers of feed grains and livestock. 

7. Nonfarming land should be strictly excluded from participation in the 
conservation and acreage reserves programs. Where large areas of land that 
have ti recent’y been used for farm production are allowed to qualify for 
reserve and conservation payments, this gives the whole program a black eye. 
Even more seriously the diversion of conservation and acreage reserve appro- 
priations to such purposes reduces the volume of funds available to further the 
basic purpose of the program, that is to dampen down total farm output. 

8 Small farms should be made eligible for larger acreage and conservation 
reserve per acre payments than larger farms to take into account the greaicr 
relative cost of reserve participation to small farmers than to large farms. 

9. Congress ought to insist upon strictly local enforcement of law protecting 
tenants from dispossession by landlords who place land into the reserves. 

10. Vitally important is the continued preservation of the 105 percent of 
support level sales price required by existing law governing domestic distribution 
of Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. Your insistence on this last year is 
primarily responsible for the farm income-lifting effect of the soil bank. 

11. Farmers Union has extended its full support to the carrying out of the 
Great Plains conservation program along the lines of the law itself and the 
report of the House Agriculture Committee on the bill. 

In addition, we are urging the enactment of legislation affirmatively to call 
for a proclamation of a national all-commodity farm marketing goal for commer- 
cial farm production. Such goal to be distributed to States, counties, and farms 
with the goal assigned to each farm evidenced by a farm marketing goal certifi- 
cate. A farmer would then be enabled to sell commodities within his certificated 
goal by obtaining without cost the required number of goal certificates of sale. 
To sell more than his certificate goal would require that he purchase from the 
county committee the required number of overgoal certificates of sale at 75 
percent of the income protection level. Commodities moving in trade witheut a 


goal certificate or overgoal certificate of sale would be subject to confiscation by 
the Secretary. 
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BACKGROUND 


Under the law and regulations of the executive branch existing prior to 
enactment of the Soil Bank Act only the producers of sugar and the six basics 
(wheat, cotton, tobacco, corn, rice and peanuts), and fluid market milk and 
certain. fruits, vegetables and nuts, had the authority to use programs designed 
to keep market supplies in balance with augmented market demand. Quotas 
for sugar and basic crops were, also, an unfair burden on the producers of those 
commodities because the cuts required by quotas must be exaggeratedly severe 
when applied to only a few commodities. 

Moreover, the operation of marketing orders and quotas and acreage allot- 
ments on those few crops tends in the absence of a conservation acreage reserve 
also to place a handicap upon the producers of other farm commodities. 
Producers whose crops are under quotas have “excess” acres and other resources 
that may be diverted to other commercial crop production. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson, following advice of the Farm Bureau, tried 
in a mistaken and painfully unnecessary and uneconomic manner to cut down 
total production by reducing price support levels for basics, feed grains, and 
oil seeds from 85 or 90 percent to only 70 to 75 percent of parity. That he failed 
is shown by official United States Department of Agriculture statistics showing 
great increases in acreage of all the creps on which he had reduced the support 
level and did not impose acreage allotments. Table I. 

Lowering the support levels for farm commodities is the bankruptcy way to 
reduce farm production. It is the way that will destroy family farms and the soil 
and water resources upon which fulfillment of future food and fiber needs 
depends. 

EXISTING LAW 


Under the provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1956, basic Commodity producers 
could be enabled to make about a 15-percent cut annually in production and sales. 
This will raise market prices to the 105 percent of support level established for 
each. 

Producers of cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco and rice in 1957, 1958, and 1959 will be 
able to sell 85 percent of their marketing quota for 105 percent of support level 
prices to get a gross income of about 89 percent of what they could have earned 
by planting up to quota. To this would be added about 15 percent of their earn- 
able net income at the support level plus 5 percent. Thus the net income of basic 
producers would be raised by about 12 percent above what they could have 
earned without the acreage reserve program. This would amount to about $747 
million increases in annual net farm family income more than the situation 
without the program. 

The conservation reserve, as enacted, will bring about a net cut of about 1 per- 
cent in farmers’ marketings of nonbasic crops and thus probably raise prices 
received by farmers by about 6 percent above the expected low support levels. 
This would mean a 5-percent increase in gross farm income for these producers of 
about $544 million. To which would be added about $450 million in rental pay- 
ments bringing the total income increase to about $994 million. This makes the 
total annual income-increase from the conservation and acreage reserves com- 
bined of approximately $1.7 billion per year more than the situation without the 
program, if strongly administered. 

For comparison, enactment of the conservation acreage reserve, as originally 
proposed by Farmers Union, and with authorization for expenditure of the same 
$1.2 billion, would have reduced total crop sales by a net of about 6 percent. 
This would have raised net income from basics by the same amount as the 1956 
act; and would have raised the prices of nonbasic crops by at least 30 percent 
and gross income by 22 percent (about $2 billion). To which would be added 
about $750 million in rental payments on nonbasics or a total income-increase for 
nonbasic crops of $2.7 billion. A total increase for all crops for the entire program 
of over $3.5 billion. This would be more than twice the amount of increased 
income that will result from the existing law, even if it is strongly administered. 

The program now in operation should, of course, reduce CCC stocks of basics 
by approximately $2 billion over 4 years while the Farmers Union proposal 
would have reduced these stocks by only $640 million. 

In addition a small continuing Great Plains conservation program for the high 
plains area along these same general lines was authorized in 1956 by law as a 
special augmentation of the conservation acreage reserve program in the high 
drought risk region of the country. 

Existing law has no provision for proclamation or operation of a national 
all-commodity farm marketing goal program. 
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PLACE OF VOLUNTARY ALL-COMMODITY MABKETING~“GOAL AND CONSERVATION 
ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM 


National Farmers Union considers a voluntary national all-commodity mar- 
keting goal and conservation acreage reserve to be an essential segment of a 
full parity family farm income improvement program which includes other seg- 
ments calling for (1) an expanding full employment economy; (2) special ex- 
port and domestic consumption-expanding activities such as the food stamp plan, 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act, free milk for schoolchildren, 
and an international food and raw materials reserve; (3) mandatory 100 percent 
of parity farm income protection and price supports for the family farm produc- 
tion of all farm commodities; (4) adequate crop and livestock insurance; (5) 
adequate credit adapted to family farm needs; (6) farm marketing quotas: 
(7) livestock marketing premium payments; (8) expanded use of farmers’ 
bargaining cooperatives under marketing agreements and orders, and other pro- 
tective action under State law and by farmer owned and controlled business 
activities. 

National and world emergencies calling for greatly increased United States 
production of food and fiber are liable to break out at any moment. Both United 
States and world populations, and consequently the need for food and fiber, are 
increasing at a very rapid rate. Both situations require the maintenance in the 
United States of a strong and healthy family farm agriculture and the conser- 
vation of soil and water resources. Otherwise, the required national effort for 
farm rehabilitation in the face of an emergency would be extremely costly and 
agonizing. 

At the same time, a healthy and strong family farm agriculture currently is 
able to and does increase the production of farm products at a faster rate than 
population is increasing. The result is that farm families find that the terms of 
trade are very unfavorable to them except in the rare periods when the entire 
national economy is expanding by more than 10 percent a year in terms of 
national income. 

Consequently the prices paid by farmers for production goods and family living 
items continue to rise while prices received by farmers for what they have to sell 
have a chroic tendency to fall. This greatly reduces not only income available 
for family living after paying production costs but also reduces the purchasing 
power per dollar of such reduced net family income. Uniess these conditions are 
alleviated, and the trend toward farm bankruptcy blunted, family farming slides 
toward a condition of chronic and persistent poverty, and the growth of factory- 
type agriculture is promoted. 


NATIONAL ALL-COMMODITY FARM MARKETING GOAL AND SUMMARY OF 
CONSERVATION ACREAGE RESERVE 


Certainly no one wishes to waste the time and energy of American farmers nor 
the soil and water resources of the Nation’s farms by producing commodities that 
are not needed or will not be used. Farmland taken out of commercial production 
cannot be allowed to remain idle generally, or resource depletion will occur. 
Moreover, as family farmers attempt to maintain their take-home pay by indi- 
vidual action, they will not absorb drastic acreage cuts to “keep supplies in line 
with effective demand” unless the land taken out of production can be put to 
some income-producing use. 

Land not needed for immediate production should be given protective and 
development treatments that will conserve and improve it for the Nation against 
future need. Not the farmer alone but also the entire population of the Nation 
generally has a valid stake in the conservation and improvement of such land. 

The general outlines of a workable voluntary conservation acreage reserve 
law as proposed by Farmers Union are quite simple. It would provide that prior 
to November 15 of each year the Secretary of Agriculture shall— 

1. Make an official determination of the volume of farm commodities that 
will move in the channels of trade in the year ahead, assuming full employ- 
ment conditions, at average prices received by farmers of not less than 
parity income equivalent prices and of the percentage of the total acreage 
of farmland (cropland, meadow, and pasture and grazing land) that will 
not be needed in the year ahead for commercial production. The former 
he would proclaim as the national all-commodity farm marketing goal and 
the latter as the conservation acreage reserve and would : 
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2. Offer to farm operators the equivalent of earnable net family income 
at parity prices, plus taxes and other land overhead costs for land of that 
type in the area in return for the farmer’s devoting the specified acreage 
to its optimum conservation use instead of using it for commercial produc- 
tion. This would include the retirement from commercial use of hay and 
pasture land as well as grain and row crops. 

3. If putting the conservation reserve into optimum conservation condi- 
tion requires specific installations or land treatment, another section of the 
bill authorizes the making of ACP-type payments to cover the cost. 

4. The program would be entirely voluntary for individual farmers. More- 
over, if some farmers wanted to retire more land from commercial production 
than their pro rata shares, they would be enabled to do so, if some other 
farmers in the county, State, or Nation released their reserve by reasons 
of voluntary nonparticipation. 

5. Landlords who dispossess tenants would not be eligible to participate in 
the program. 

6. The conservation acreage reserve just described would be combined 
with a permanent authorization of the agricultural conservation practices 
program payments to farmers who undertake special soil and water con- 
serving practices, facilities, and installations on both the reserve acreag 
as well as on land used for commercial production. A continued appropria- 
tion for this purpose of $250 million is desirable to be augmented by an 
additional $250 million to cover practices on the reserved acres. Payments 
for such practices on the conservation reserve should cover their entire cost. 

7. Utilizing the services of elected county committees, the Secretary 
would stand ready to contract for farm land, including hay and pasture 
as well as crops, at the required incentive level of conservation award 
payment. Any farmer in the county could offer as much of his land as he 
cared to for rent to the Government to become part of the conservation 
acreage reserve. If more land was offered to the county committee than the 
total county conservation reserve, the committee would allocate the county 
reserve among all the farmers who applied by a fair formula. 

8. In return for the conservation award, the farmer would refrain from 
using the acres for commercial farm production and would place the land in 
its optimum conservation condition. If special conservation practices or fa- 
cilities were required, the farmer could avail himself of the financial assist- 
ance of the ACP program. The essence of the proposal is that each year the 
Federal Government will lease unneeded commercial farmland and hold 
it in optimum soil conservation practices of the area—perhaps in a cove1 
crop. 

9. The national all-commodity farm marketing goal would be allocated 
to farmers and evidenced by all-commodity farm marketing goal certificates. 
This certificate would show for the crop year the volume of all farm com- 
modities the farmer could sell on basis of certificates of sale obtained free 
of charge from his county farmer committee. If he chose to produce and 
sell beyond his certificated share, he would be able to buy overgoal certificates 
of sale from the county committee by payment of a farm income stabilization 
fee equal to 75 percent of the income protection level for the commodities 
for the sale of which application was made. 


DOES NOT REPLACE CONSUMPTION-EXPANDING ACTIVITIES 


We should as a Nation utilize every possible way of working toward a set 
of equitable prices and incomes for American family farmers through con- 
sumption expansion (that is, the provision of more people at home and abroad 
with good and nutritious diets and adequate clothing). We are interested in the 
well-being of all people, not just United States farmers or wheat farmers or 
cotton farmers. A good place to begin this programing to realize equitable prices 
for agriculture is consumption expansion. 

These are programs that will work to the long-run benefit of producers 
and consumers alike. We should not view consumption-expanding programs 
as emergency surplus disposal measures; in that view they become crude dump- 
ing measures. They should be fitted to the long-run rehabilitation and develop- 
ment needs of the people involved. 
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FARM INCOME PROTECTION STILL NEEDED 


Since, however, domestic consumption-expanding measures expand and con- 
tract with need, since domestic demand will expand and contract with fluctua- 
tions in national income, since farm output will vary with weather cycles and, 
finally, since output will vary with changing intensities of technological advance, 
we cannot and should not expect demand and supply of individual farm ecom- 
modities nor all of them in the aggregate to advance in a steady and equal 
cadence. We must expect imbalances to occur between demand and supply even 
where consumption-expanding programs are at work at home and abroad. And 
given the unbearably high inelasticities of demand for food and clothing, such 
imbalances lead to wide and dramatic swings in farm prices and income. A 
specific mandatory farm income improvement and price support program must 
be used to maintain a floor under occasional and short-lived price and income 
declines. 

But widespread supporting actions over a long period of years can lead to a 
repudiation of the parity concept and of the desirability of Government action 
to protect farm income. The support of farm prices through the purchase and 
acquisition of stocks at parity or any other level defined as just or equitable is a 
type of action which must be used sparingly if it is to remain acceptable and 
tolerable to other members of our national society. The accumulation of large 
stocks under a particular price-supporting operation rapidly dissipates the good 
will and support of other sectors of society; witness what happened to eggs and 
potatoes. Production payments, while more acceptable to consumers as such, 
could, if required in extremely large volume, quickly wear out their welcome at 
the Treasury Department, the Budget Bureau, and among high income taxpayers 
who are notably articulate in the political arena. 

For these reasons among others, farm income improvement and price support 
programs must be augmented by the other elements of the full parity family farm 
income program, including the national all-commodity farm marketing goal and 
conservation acreage reserve program, and other means of keeping market 
supplies in reasonable balance with demand. 

The proposed all-commodity farm marketing goal and conservation acreage 
reserve program can be the major mechanism for consciously and continuously 
adjusting total farm production of supplies to demand, particularly when that 
demand is simultaneously expanded through domestic and foreign food consump- 
tion programs and held high by full employment and expanding international 
exchanges. 

FARMING AT MARKET DISADVANTAGE 


Farming is an unstable industry—farm prices and incomes fluctuate in the 
extreme. The continuous and stable demand for food by our stomachs gives rise 
to this condition by converting itself into an inelastic demand for food. And this 
instability will remain with us after the best conceived food consumption and 
farm income improvement programs are in operation. 

Well-conceived food consumption programs expand and contract with the 
lapse of an international commodity agreement or an unusual run of good weather 
or burst of technological advance. Farm price instability, by commodities and 
in the aggregate, with or without long-run food consumption programs, demands 
a workable. effective, and quickly reversible means of production control. 

The volume of expected exports can be relatively well predicted from year to 
year. The volume of food and fiber needed at 100 percent of income parity prices 
by the United States population, under conditions of full employment, and ex- 
panded by a national food allotment plan, national school lunch and milk programs 
and other means, can also be rather closely estimated. From such estimates a 
determination can be made as to how much farmland is needed for market 
production in any given year and how much should be placed into a conservation 
reserve. 

If farmland unneeded for augmented domestic consumption and exports can be 
placed into such a reserve on a national basis, each such percentage reduction 
in volume marketed would hold prices received by farmers at a level of 6 to 10 
percent higher than that to which they would otherwise fall. 

This would mean that the reserve acreage removed from commercial production 
would be placed in its optimum conservation condition and farmers would be 
enabled to conserve and improve all of their acres and make their pro rata 
contribution of purchasing power to an expanding full employment economy 
without putting an unbearable strain upon the national farm income improve- 
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ment and price support programs and the unnecessarily exaggerated use of 
acreage allotments, marketing quotas, marketing agreements, and marketing 
orders for individual commodities, 


VALUE TO FARMERS 


For more than 30 years our Nation and its Congress have held that a parity 
price is a fair price—fair to consumers and producers alike—and that farmers 
deserve to be enabled to earn a parity of income. The all-con:modity farm mar- 
keting goal and conservation acreage reserve program could be used to keep farm 
prices at a full income parity average year in and year out. However, to do so 
in recession and depression years would be a great hardship on consumers. 
Moreover, tailoring farm production down to less than a volume that consumers 
would buy at parity-prices in a year of full employment would be restrictionist 
and itself contribute to deepening the recession. Therefore, the Farmers Union 
conservation acreage reserve proposal does not provide for cutting production 
below the volume that a full employment economy will buy at 100 percent of 
income-parity prices. 

Establishment of a market supply adjustment program of this type would 
go a long way toward reducing the severe cuts required by marketing goal and 
programs for specific crops, and practically eliminate the present tendency of 
these programs to shift the so-called surplus problem from one crop to another 
and, rather soon, always to poultry, dairy, and livestock. Such a program would 
help greatly to bolster farmers’ collective bargaining activities under the 
marketing agreement and order programs and otherwise. 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 


A 6-percent cut in national food and clothing supplies in the domestic United 
States market would cause a 36-percent increase in average prices received by 
farmers for such commodities.’ The immediate effectiveness of the conservation 
acreage reserve in raising farm family income grows out of this convenient 
economie fact. 

More than 90 percent of all United States farm acres is used to produce food 
and fiber for the domestic market. About 10 percent of commodities produced 
must be exported. No one knows what the supply-price relationships for different 
export commodities may be from year to year. But assume for the moment that 
programs can be developed to maintain exports. In that case, using the all- 
commodity farm marketing goal and conservation acreage reserve to reduce 
United States farm production by 6 percent would increase farm operator family 
income about 30 percent. Here’s why this comfortable result comes about. 

Cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco and a few other commodities account for the 
great bulk of United States farm exports. Practically the entire United States 
production of other farm commodities is consumed in the United States. For 
these a small reduction in the volume marketed will raise prices received by 
farmers by at least 644 times as much as the cut in volume. 

The following table shows the relationships : 


1 percent reduction in supply___. 6.5 percent increase in average prices received 
by farmers. 

2 percent reduction in supply__-. 13.0 percent increase in average prices received 
by farmers. 

3 percent reduction in supply____ 19.5 percent increase in average prices received 
by farmers. 

4 percent reduction in supply____ 26.0 percent increase in average prices received 
by farmers. 

5 percent reduction in supply__-_ 32.5 percent increase in average prices received 


by farmers. 
__ 39.0 percent increase in average prices received 
by farmers. 


6 percent reduction in supply 


1 Willard W. Cochrane in “The Case for Controlled Production,” Grain Quarterly, spring 
1955, gives the scientific explanation of this phenomenon. Cochrane says that “elasticity 
of the demand for food approximates 0.3. Now what does this mean? It means that 
consumers increase their consumption of all foods only 3 percent when prices of all foods 
decline 10 percent. To farmers this means that retail prices must fall 10 percent to move 
into consumption a 3-percent increase in output. And when marketing margins absorh 50 
percent of the consumer’s food dollar, farm prices must fall in the neighborhood of 20 
percent to move into consumption a 3-percent increase in output. * * * A cut of 3 percent 
in total food supplies means that farm prices will rise in the neighborhood of 20 percent: 
an increase of 3 percent in total food supplies leads to a decline in prices at. the farm level 
of about 20 percent. 
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If in a particular year in the free market, farmers could expect to receive 
about $34 billion from marketings, the all-commodity farm marketing goal and 
conservation acreage reserve program could be used to reduce this volume by 6 
percent with a corresponding 39-percent increase'in average price received by 
farmers. This means that the resulting 94 percent of the volume would'sell at 
139 percent prices. Thus marketings could have been sold at $44.8 billion or 
nearly one-third (30.7 percent) more than the $34 billion free-market gross 
income from 100 percent production. 

Farm operating costs in 1956 amounted to $22.3 billion. Subtracted from an 
expected farm gross income of $34 billion this leaves $11.7 billion realized net 
income of farm operators. However, subtracted from $44.8 billion farm gross 
income that would result from a 6-percent cut in supplies offered to the market, 
realized net income would be $22.5 billion, or 92 percent higher. 

The national all-commodity farm marketing goal and conservation acreage 
reserve could be used to adjust production by any desired proportion either up 
or down. The result in farm prices and incomes of different applications is shown 
in the table which follows : 


United States farm United States farm 





Net 
ch ein | Change | gross income net income 
market | infarm |__ by eas 
| supply of | __ price | 
| farm Amount | Change Amount | Change 
products 





| Percent | Percent | Billions | Percent | Billions | Percent 
| 48 —13.0 $30.2 | 113 $7.9 | 825 


+1 —6.5 3. | - ae 9.8 —17.2 
7 0 34.0 0 1,7 | 0 
1 | es 35.8 |" +84 5} ages 
—2 | +130 37.6 | +108 | 153 +30. 8 
4 +26.0 41.3 | +28L6 | 189 | +6b5 
at +32, 5 43.2 |. +27.0 20.7. | +769 
—6 | +300 44.8 +30.7 22. 5 +92, 3 


GENERAL NATIONAL WELFARE 


In addition to its undoubted contribution to increased conservation of soil, 
water and related resources, the national all-commodity farm marketing goal 
and conservation acreage reserve would thus make a major contribution to aiding 
farmers to keep market supplies in reasonable balance with demand. 

A system of farm production and marketing adjustment programs, federally 
sanctioned and administered, is absolutely essential to general national welfare. 
Without them the Nation cannot and will not maintain the specific measures re- 
quired to improve the farm income situation to the point of 100 percent of parity 
income for the family farm production of all farm commodities. 

In the absence of such programs, falling farm family incomes will continue to 
threaten the continued prosperity of other parts of the Nation. Falling farm 
incomes endanger the future food and fiber supply required by a rapidly expand- 
ing population. Falling family farm incomes in the United States destroy one 
of American democracy’s finest examples of hope for the more than a billion 
farm people in other areas of this troubled world. 


LITTLE OPPOSITION 


There has been little or no recent opposition to the conservation acreage re- 
serve. Arguments have continued on what kind and whether the program will 
be used mainly to reduce CCC inventories or to raise farm family income. The 
only criticism so far voiced of the all-commodity farm marketing goal program 
is the charge by at least one city newspaper that the farmers would refuse to 
participate in it. 
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RECENT LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 
March 15, 1957 


VoLUNTARY NATIONAL ALL-COMMODITY FARM MARKET GOAL AND CONSERVATION 
ACREAGE RESERVE 


Supplement No. 1—Legislative Analysis Memorandum No. 56+20 


(For background information see LAM No. 56-20, revision 4, and for more 
recent legislative and economic developments, see sec. 7 of Legislative Looseleaf 
Handbook. ) 

There has been considerable discussion of needed changes and improvements 
in the conservation and acreage reserves of the Soil Bank Act of 1957. The only 
two active legislative moves to bring about improvement are— 

(1) Those made in connection with the 1957 corn bill and 

(2) the deferred grazing reserve for the drought area. The former was 
defeated by the House of Representatives. The latter passed the House 
and is pending in the Senate Agriculture Committee. 


BENSON’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


No change in existing legislation and strongly urged that Congress refrain 
from requiring him to make any changes in the 1957 acreage and conservation 
plans and regulations already issued by him. 


LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS ON LONG-RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


As part of a comprehensive proposed Agricultural Act of 1957 (H. R. 6024), 
Congressman Lee Metcalf, of Montana, has proposed a national all-commodity 
farm marketing goal and conservation acreage reserve program as a substitute 
for subtitle A, acreage reserve of the Soil Bank Act of 1956. 

The Metcalf proposal provides for the establishment of a national all-com- 
modity farm marketing goal and conservation acreage reserve program. 

On November 15 of each year the Secretary of Agriculture acting upon the 
advice and recommendations of a Federal Farm Income Stabilization Board 
would be required to proclaim a national all-commodity farm marketing goal 
and a national conservation acreage reserve. The former would represent the 
total volume of all farm commodities at parity income prices that could be sold 
if the economy did not develop more than a 3-percent level of unemployment. 
From this estimate the Secretary would determine the number of acres of farm- 
land expected to be required to produce the goal volume of commodities. 

He would subtract this acreage needed for commercial production from the 
total number of acres available for such purpose including hay, pasture, and 
grazing land. The remainder he would proclaim as the national conservation 
acreage reserve. 

The all-commodity marketing goal and conservation acreage reserve would 
be apportioned by the Stabilization Board to States, counties, and farm families 
in accordance with standards set forth in the act. 
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The family farmer would be able to rent his. reserve to the Department of 
Agriculture for equivalent of net income plus land taxes and overhead costs and 
costs of land treatments needed to place the land in optimum conservation condi- 
tion of that year. 

Each family would be issued an all-eommodity farm marketing goal certificate 
specifying the volume, expressed in parity-income equivalent prices, of sales to 
which it was entitled in the year ahead. Each time the family wanted to sell 
something it would go to county farmer cominittee and obtain free of charge 
(within) goal certificates of sale. If the family wished to make sales in excess of 
its farm marketing goal it could purchase overgoal certificates of sale by payment 
of a farm income stabilization fee equal to 75 percent of the parity-income 
equivalent price for such excess. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would be directed to confiscate any farm com- 
modity found in the ownership of any person, or firm, other than the original 
producer, if the owner did not have an equal number of goal certificates of sale 
accounting for the full volume of commodities found to be in his possession. 


SHORT-RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


On January 8, 1957, Farmers Union recommended the following specific changes 
in the conservation and acreage reserves legislation and United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture regulations for 1957. 


FARMERS UNION RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Any farm crop where the supply tends seriously to outrun demand at fair 
prices to farmers should be made eligible for participation in the acreage reserve. 

2. Requirements for conservational treatment and preservation of reserved 
land should be applied to acreage reserve as well as conservation reserve. 

3. Payments per acre under the acreage reserve should be raised to a more 
realistic figure that will more surely encourage widespread voluntary participa- 
tion among farmers, 

4. The 1959 expiration date of the acreage-reserve legislation should be 
eliminated and the legislation be established as a permanent feature of our 
national family farm income improvement program (either as a separate supple- 
inent, as now, to the conservation reserve or consolidated with it in the manner 
originally contemplated by Farmers Union). 

5. National average payment per acre under the conservation reserve should 
be substantially raised above the current limit of $10 per acre and graduated 
larger payments be provided for better grades of land so that superior farmland 
as well as the lower producing land will be attracted into the program. 

6. Hay, pasture, and grazing land should be made eligible for participation in 
the conservation and acreage reserves. 

7. Nonfarming land should be strictly excluded from participation in the con- 
servation- and acreage-reserve programs. 

8. Small farms should be made eligible for larger acreage and conservation 
reserve per acre payments than larger farms to take into account the greater 
relative cost of reserve participation to small farmers than to large farms. 

9. Congress ought to insist upon strictly local enforcement of law protecting 
tenants from dispossession by landlord who place land into the reserves. 

10. Vitally important is the continued preservation of the 105 percent of 
support-level sales price required by existing law governing domestic distribution 
of Commodity Credit Corporations stocks. Congressional insistence on this last 
year is primarily responsible for the farm-income-lifting effect of the soil bank. 

In connection with our appearance before House Agriculture Committee in con- 
nection with the proposed corn legislation on February 1, 1957, Farmers Union 
repeated these recommendations, urged that all farm commodities be treated 
alike, and suggested the combination of acreage-allotment and acreage-reserve 
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programs should be applied in accordance with a uniform formula to all crops. 
Illustrative of this principle, the following table was inserted into the record : 


Illustration of how all crops can be treated fairly in acreage reserve-acreage 
allotment programs 














[Million acres] 
———_—_——— : 
Wheat | Cotton . | Commercial 
| corn |Other| Other 
yO Saas = ___-__} corn '| feed 
| | grains ! 


Exist- | Pro- | Exist- | Pro- | Exist- | Pro- | 
| ing law | posed. | inglaw| posed | ing law posed 








Historic acreage prior to inauguration | 

OE GEOCIONIR i id oii 35s nein ee 78 78 27 27 | 58 58 |.- 
Cut required in historic acreage for | 

which no acreage reserve payments 











will be made: 

mane ss 6 5362s bid. coat 23 11.5 10 5 | 21 9 | 
I i cicelei K Rs aad 32 16 37 18 36 | 4 

Total acreage eligible for acreage | 


reserve payments_....-._._.__- | 55 66.5 | 17 22 | 37 44 
Acres above allotment that are eligible | 


for acreage reserve payments: 























| 
i | | 
p< SRBC SA 8g 0 11.5 | 0 5 | 0 9 | 
i ee ee ee 0 16 0 18 | 0 16 |_.- |-------- 
Acreage allotment. ............-- 55 56 17 17 | 37 =... 





? The same principle shown for the proposal under cotton, wheat, and commercial corn would be applied 
to corn outside the commercial corn area, to other feed grains and to other crops for which there is a market 
supply greater than will sell for income parity equivalent prices. 


DEVELOPMENTS ON CAPITOL HILL ON SHORT-RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Several Senate bills have been introduced to establish a base acreage for cot- 
ton in the neighborhood of 22-23 million acres, cuts below which would be eligible 
to obtain acreage-reserve payments. 

Mainly, action on changes in the conservation and acreage reserves have taken 
place on the House side, mostly in connection with consideration of proposed 
commercial corn-price-support and acre-allotment legislation. 

The House Committee on Agriculture held several days of hearings in early 
January to hear witnesses, including F'armers Union and Secretary Benson, on 
the general subject of “needed improvements in the soil bank.” These hearings 
were adjourned without further legislative action. 

House Agriculture Committee also held brief hearings and reported favorably 
a bill to establish a little conservation-acreage reserve for privately owned graz- 
ing lands in drought-stricken areas by means of a deferred-grazing program to 
extend for 3 years after it starts raining. Bill was granted a rule and it was 
debated on the House floor on February 6, 1957. Bill passed by vote of 270 to 109. 

Several bills have been introduced in the House of Representatives to make 
changes in the conservation or acreage reserves or both: Enactment of H. R. 883 
(Polk) would combine conservation and acreage reserves and raise the per acre 
payment. Jennings, Albert, Johnson (Wis.), McGovern, Watkins and Dixon 
(Utah), have introduced bills to add pasture and grazing land to conservation or 
acreage reserve or both. Several bills have been introduced to make eligible for 
acreage reserve payments cuts in cotton and tobacco land value to operation of 
quotas. 

On March 13, 1957, the House of Representatives defeated a bill recommended 
by its Committee on Agriculture to put into effect an acreage-reserve program 
for corn and other feed grains substantially along the lines shown in the illustra- 
tive table placed in the record by Farmers Union at the February 1 hearing. Bill 
was defeated by teller vote. 


POSITIONS OF OTHER GROUPS 


AFBF recommended to House Agriculture Committee at early January hear- 
ings that Benson’s 1957 soil-bank plans be given an opportunity to operate for a 
full year as now set up before any changes are made in the legislation. AFBF 
recommended that cut in corn acreage in commercial corn area below 51 million 
acres be made eligible for acreage-reserve payments. 
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National Grange recommended improvements “in the program very largely 
wlong lines recommended by Farmers Union. 


Senator Younc. The next witness is Mr. Gordon K. Zimmerman. 

Senator Arken (presiding). Mr. Zimmerman, go ahead with your 
statement. As you may guess, the members of this committee have 
several places they are supposed to be at the same time. That makes it 
difficult for all of us to be here to hear you but whatever you have to 
say will of course be printed in the record and be made available for 
them to read. 

So you go ahead now with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF GORDON K. ZIMMERMAN, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Zimmerman. To identify myself, Mr. Chairman, I am Gordon 
Zimmer yee research director of the National Grange. 

The National Grange supports S. 1680, which ‘would amend the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 to include cranberries 
for canning or freezing. 

Cranberry growers in recent years have been facing serious eco- 
homie difficulties. In the five States in which cranberries are produced 
commercially (Massachusetts, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Oregon, and 
Washington), production has been increasing despite a reduction in 
acreage. Very heavy supplies going to market have served to depress 
prices severely. 

During the past 3 years, many growers have reported they have not 
been able to recover their cost of production. 

The Grange, over the years, has supported the use of marketing 
agreements by farmers to help them improve their position in the 
market place. We recognize that these agreements do not solve all 
inarketing problems, by any means, but their use has been generally 
beneficial. 

We believe that this bill, S. 1680, would provide the opportunity 
for cranberry growers to oie themselves. 

It is the Grange position that producers of a commodity should be 
provided the opportunity, when there is a favorable expression by : 
reasonable majority to impose on themselves such marketing con- 
ditions as are likely to be beneficial and not contrary to the public 
interest. 

S. 1680 would permit cranberry growers to propose a marketing- 
order program to the Department of Agriculture covering cranberries 
for canning and freezing, as well as for the fresh market. 

Under the procedures of the Marketing Agreement Act, two-thirds 
of the growers by number or volume would have to approve the pro- 
posal in a referendum before it could be put into operation. 

The bill recognizes the important interest of processors in the op- 
eration of a cranberry-marketing order. It provides that processurs 
handling more than half the canned or frozen cranberries must favor 
‘it proposed cranberry order before it can he issued by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

In addition one or more representatives of processors would be in- 
cluded in the membership of the administering agency of such an 
order. 
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Nothing in 8S. 1680 would authorize any control over finished frozen 
or canned products. Nothing in the bill would authorize any control 
over the handling or use of cranberries, once processors had bought 
them. 

Any possible regulations that might result from this bill would 
apply only to raw agricultural cranberries. 

he purpose of S. 1680 is rather reasonable. It is permissive self- 
help legislation for a group of farmers who are having serious eco- 
nomic troubles. 

Unless the Marketing Agreement Act is amended to include cran- 
berries for canning and freezing, growers have no effective way of 
correcting disorderly marketing practices, or of protecting themselves 
from the marketing of substandard fruit. 

A cranberry marketing order covering only the fresh marketed fruit 
would be ineffective in helping the growers. In recent years from half 
to three-quarters of the cranberry crop has been going into canned and 
frozen products. ‘This, obviously, has become a most important part 
of the crop. 

As long as the present disorganized state of cranberry marketing 
continues, it is hard to see how the large majority of growers can look 
forward with much hope to building up their markets or improving 
their income position. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity of presenting our 
views on S. 1680 and we urge favorable action on it by the committee. 

Senator Arken. Thank you, Mr. Zimmerman. The next witness 
is Chester W. Robbins, chairman, Cranberry Industry Marketing 
Committee. 

Mr. Robbins? 


STATEMENT OF CHESTER W. ROBBINS, CHAIRMAN, CRANBERRY 
INDUSTRY MARKETING COMMITTEE, ONSET, MASS. 


Mr. Rogpins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not have a pre- 
pared statement. I will prepare it after and submit it to your com- 
mittee if that is permissible. I didn’t know we were supposed to 
have it. 

Senator Aiken. We will take your statement down. We have 
the reporter here and that will be even better. 

Mr. Rogprns. As has been previously mentioned my name is Chester 
W. Robbins. I am chairman of the Cranberry Industry here. And 
1 am going just to present to you a brief summary of the events that 
led up to our petitioning the Congress for an amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1937, as amended, together with copies of the various 
votes taken at the several meetings prior to the time our Senators 
introduced the Senate bill 1680. 

We want to try to improve the very bad situation among the cran- 
berry producers and growers in Massachusetts. 

Now from this point on, for a moment I am not going to take it 
from any written statement except to say this, that the purpose of 
this that I am going to submit to you is to show that we have had 
many, many meetings among the growers in all parts of the United 
States, that we have had many meetings with the shippers, combined 
meetings with the shippers and the growers and with that brief state- 
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ment I will ask your permission, sir, to introduce the balance of this 
as evidence of this hearing and not take your time. 


Senator ArkEN. That. will be accepted as part of your testimony 


unless the committee finds something that should not be used which 
I don’t expect will be the case. 


Mr. Rosgins. Thank you, sir. 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY CHESTER W. Roppins, CHAIRMAN, CRANBERRY INDUSTRY 
MARKETING COMMITTEE; CHAIRMAN, CRANBERRY INSTITUTE MARKETING 
COMMITTEE 


This is a brief summary of the events that led up to our petitioning the 
Congress for an amendment to the Agricultural Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, together with the copies of the various votes taken at the several meet- 
ings prior to the time our Senators introduced Senate bill 1680. 

In the early part of the year 1955, a marketing committee was formed within 
the Cape Cod Cranberry Growers’ Association (a grower organization repre- 
senting 90 percent of the total tonnage in Massachusetts), to try to improve a 
very bad situation among the cranberry growers in Massachusetts. After con- 
ferences with several of the leading growers, it was decided that Mr. Gilbert 
Beaton and myself, also a cranberry grower and a member of the committee, 
and Mr. Richard Beattie, cranberry specialist of the University of Massachu- 
setts, should proceed to Washington to confer with Mr. Sylvester Smith of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, in relation to our problems. The 
result of this conference seemed to point to a Federal marketing order as possibly 
the best way out of our difficulties for the present and for the future. 

After these contacts with Mr. Smith, a joint meeting of the Cape Cod Cran- 
berry Growers’ Marketing Committee and the selling agents of Massachusetts 
was held, and our marketing problems were further discussed. It was agreed 
to invite the growers of New Jersey and Wisconsin to attend our next meeting. 

The next meeting took place at the New Bedford Hotel on August 23, 1955. 
Present at the meeting were the following : 

Chester W. Robbins, chairman of marketing committee of Cape Cod Cran- 
berry Growers’ Association 

Maurice Makepeace, member of marketing committee of Cape Cod Cran- 
berry Growers’ Association 

Gilber Beaton, member of marketing committee of Cape Cod Cranberry 
Growers’ Association 

Kenneth Garside, member of marketing committee of Cape Cod Cranberry 
Growers’ Association 

Arthur Handy, member of marketing committee of Cape Cod Cranberry 
Growers’ Association 

Nahum Morse, member of marketing committee of Cape Cod Cranberry 
Growers’ Association 

Richard Beattie, Secretary of marketing committee of Cape Cod Cranberry 
Growers’ Association 

James Glover, National Cranberry Association 

Frank Crandon, National Cranberry Association 

Marcus M. Urann, National Cranberry Association 

John Roberts, National Cranberry Association 

M. C. Beaton, Beatons Distributing Agency 

Ralph Thacher, Beatons Distributing Agency 

Alden Brett, Colonial Cranberry Co. 

Orrin Colley, Cape Cod Cranberry Cooperative 

Lester Haines, Eatmor Cranberries Inc. 

Stanley Benson, Eatmor Cranberries Inc. 

Howard Morse, Morse Bros. 

Karl Loos, attorney 

A. F. Wolf, agricultural economist 

The above delegates, growers and handlers probably represented 75 percent of 
the cranberry industry. 

This meeting voted that the chairman appoint a committee to outline the 
procedure for obtaining a marketing agreement or order, with recommenda- 
tions as to the best means of effectuating marketing regulations that will stabil- 
ize the industry and improve grower returns, such committee to submit its report 
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to those represented at this meeting. Such committee may employ such counsel 
and other technical assistance as it may need. 

Acting on the vote at the New Bedford meeting, I appointed to serve with 
me as an industry committee, Mr. Gilbert Beaton, Mr. Alden Brett, Mr. Maurice 
Makepeace from Massachusetts, Mr. Clarence Searles from Wisconsin, Mr. 
Walter Fort from New Jersey and Mr. Karl Loos as counsel. 

A meeting of this industry committee was held in Boston on November 10 
and it was unanimously agreed to recommend that the industry seek a marketing 
order for fresh and processed cranberries, to seek an amendment to the neces- 
sary act through Congress and that we proceed without delay. Mr. Loos was 
requested to send or bring’ a draft of a proposed bill to amend the Marketing 
Agreement Act, so as to include cranberries for canning. It was further agreed 
to recommend the present committee and Mr. Loos continue with whatever ar- 
rangements were necessary to secure an order and to hold meetings with growers 
from Wisconsin and New Jersey, as well as Massachusetts, to discuss further 
the proposed action. 

The next meeting, a joint meeting of the industry committee, the marketing 
committee of the Cape Cod Growers’ Association and the Cranberry Institute 
was held at Hanson, Mass., November 22, 1955, and represented between 80 and 
85 percent of the selling agents and growers in the United States. At this meet- 
ing, it Was again voted that the industrywide committee appointed by Mr. Rob- 
bins in September 1955 take the necessary steps to have the present Agricultural 
Marketing Act amended to include processed cranberries. It was agreed that 
the Cranberry Institute would allot the sum of $500 for expenses incurred by 
the above committee in carrying on this work. 

In addition to the above, several grower meetings have been held in various 
parts of the country, to inform growers in detail of the proposed legislation. 

We as a commnitte asked for the help of the Standard Times of NewBedford, a 
paper that has the largest circulation in southeastern Massachusetts, in putting 
this proposition before all cranberry growers and gave the editor a copy of the 
records of all our meetings. The Standard Times sent a staff writer into the field 
to find out for themselves the exact situation in the cranberry industry in Massa- 
chusetts. They printed their own story as they found it. Copies of these items 
were reprinted and distributed by the Wisconsin growers. 

Cranberries magazine also has printed many stories of the proposed legislation 
as well as some editorials. This magazine is used extensively in all cranberry- 
producing areas. 

We have tried to show your committee that with the limited funds at our dis- 
posal, we have informed the cranberry growers in all areas of the proposed 
legislation. 


Mr. Rossrns. I would further like to read to you telegrams and 
letters received from secretaries and presidents of organizations of 
crowers. 

Senator Arken. Very well, they will be accepted. 

Mr. Rogsrns (reading) : 

GILBERT BEATON, 
Wareham, Mass.: 

Cranberry growers in Grayland area have voted unanimously in favor of 
marketing order for processed cranberries. 

GRAYLAND GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
DAVID PRYDE. 

Senator Arken. Is Mr. Beaton here this morning? 

Mr. Roesrns. Yes: Mr. Beaton is to testify next. [Continues 
reading: | 
GILBERT BEATON, 

Secretary, Cranberry Industry Committee, 
Wareham, Mass.: 


On January 11, 1957, at the annual meeting of the Wisconsin State Cranberry 
Growers Association held in Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., the membership voted 83 
percent in favor of legislation to enable establishment of a cranberry marketing 
agreement and order. 

L. SORENSEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Wisconsin State Cranberry Growers Association. 
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GILBERT BEATON, 
Secretary, Industry Marketing Committee, 
Wareham, Mags.: 


Long Beach, Wash., cranberry growers voted to support enactment of necessary 
Federal legislation to insure industry the right to establish a marketing order. 


LEONARD G. Morris, 
Chairman, Standards Committee, Long Beach Peninsula Cranberry Club. 


GILBERT BEATON, 
Chairman of the Enabling Legislative Committee, 
Wareham, Mass.: 


The bill H. R. 6370 and 8S. 1680 has been discussed at our club meeting. The 
members are very much in favor of cranberries being included in the Federal 
market agreement act. 

SOUTHWEST OREGON CRANBERRY CLUB, 
E str Oxtver, Secretary, Bandon, Oreg. 


GILBERT BEATON, 
Chairman of the Enabling Legislative Committee, 
Wareham, Mass.: 


Ata recent meeting of the Oregon Cranberry Growers, it was voted unanimously 
that the Oregon growers favor and urge the passage of the enabling act now be- 
fore the legislature in H. R. 6370 and 8. 1680. 

JAMES OLSON, 
Chairman, State Advisory Board. 


Mr. CHESTER RoBBLNs, 
Chairman, Industry Marketing Committee, 
National Cranberry Association, 
Onset, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Roppins: At our 87th annual meeting of this association the member- 
ship went on record favoring the modification of the present United States 
marketing law, with the view that it should be made to apply to fresh and 
processed cranberries. Our purpose is to be prepared in case the cranberry in- 
dustry decides it wishes to operate under a United States marketing agreement. 

The specific motion which was unanimously passed by the membership is as 
follows: 

“Epwarp V. Lipman. I move that this association support the efforts of the 
Cranberry Industry Marketing Committee to have enabling legislation passe 
which will permit a United States Department of Agriculture marketing order 
for fresh and processed cranberries. Motion was regularly seconded and wnan- 
imously carried.” 

Taken from the minutes of the annual meeting, American Cranberry Growers’ 
Association, Pemberton, N. J., February 7, 1957. 

Yours very truly, 
MILTON V. Reeves, President. 





CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON BiLx §8. 1680. 

DEAR SENATOR: The Cape Cod Cranberry Cooperative, a growers organiza- 
tion who are growers, packers, and distributors of fresh and processing cran- 
berries would like to be recorded as in favor of the enabling legislation to include 
the word “processed” for cranberries. 

We sincerely hope that bill S. 1680 will be acted upon favorably. 

Sincerely yours, 
Orrin G. Cottey, President 

Senator A1KkEN. Do you know of any group of growers that is op- 
posed to the legislation ¢ 

Mr. Rospins. No, sir; I don’t know of a single group of growers in 
the United States that is opposed to it. 

Senator ArkeN. Very well. 
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Mr. Gilbert Beaton. 

Mr. Beaton, we are very glad to have you here to testify this 
morning. 

Mr. Beaton. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF GILBERT T. BEATON, SECRETARY, CRANBERRY 
INDUSTRY MARKETING COMMITTEE, WAREHAM, MASS. 


Mr. Beaton. Mr. Chairman, I am secretary of the Industry Mar- 
keting Committee and also a cranberry grower. I would like to read 
the brief that the committee has prepared. 

For the past several years the production of cranberries has sub- 
stantially exceeded the effective market demand. 

USDA figures show the average annual cranberry crop for the 10 
years 1947 to 1956 to have been 952,000 barrels. Before this period, 
the largest single crop in history was raised in 1937, just 877,300 
barrels. This production was achieved during a period when acreage 
was declining from 26,000 in 1946 to 21,620 in 1956. Technological 
and cultural research is largely responsible for the heavy production. 

With such a succession of heavy crops, including the Nation’s first 
million-barrel crop in 1953 (1,203,300 barrels) followed by 2 more 
million-barrel crops in the next 2 years (1954, 1,018,500 barrels and 
1955, 1,025,800 barrels), the cranberry market proved inadequate, 
unsold fruit piled up in freezer storages, and surplus problems came 
and have remained with the industry. 

Facing the problems of increased production and inadequate mar- 
kets, heavy advertising and promotion programs were set up. The 
past 3 years’ experience has proven that even this large advertising 
and promotional program has not been effective in increasing sales 
to meet our increased production. 

All this has led to even lower returns to growers, a demoralized 
market and forced an increased tonnage of fruit into storage to build 
up surplus for the following year. 

The disorganized condition in cranberry marketing for the past 3 
years has resulted in growers receiving considerably less than their 
cost of production. 

After a thorough analysis of sales and price, one can readily see 
that large carryovers in our freezers have a greater effect on the price 
of the current year’s crop than the size of the current crop. Cran- 
berry acreage, once it is planted, continues to bear with proper care 
for many years so that it is impossible to control the size of our crops 
by limiting acreages unless we actually destroy the crops on produc- 
ing acres. 

Senator Arken. The tables you have in your statement on produc- 
tion, prices, net returns, and cost of production will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 
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(The tables referred to are as follows :) 


Erodtetion, carr woven, and net i ister ae, 1947-56 








j TW | 
United || | United 
| United Sept. 1 States || United Sept. 1 States 
Year States } carryover ! average || Year States carryover ! average 
| production | | price per || production price per 
| | barrel | 4} barrel 
ae Tee Terre eT ET ET TEE Te 
| 
Barrels | Barrels | i Barrels Barrels 
1947__.- ‘ Fee Oe EAs one eeee | Sid. Ee 11, Sie no-no 803, 500 73, 112 $18. 20 
1948___. | 967, 700 | 170, 000 | 10. 10 1953_.........| 1,203, 300 44, 000 14. 50 
1949____. 840, 800 | 370, 000 | 9. 34 |) 1954..........) 1,018, 500 | 244, 000 11. 10 
a a 982, 700 | 262, 000 | 9. 45 1955_.__- --| 1,025, 800 293, 000 9. 81 
951......_.| 910, 300 BA, 000 | 14. 50 i 1956...--2-.-.| 974, 700 | 235, 425 211.20 


| | 





? National Cranberry Association ee only. In considering net returns to growers approximately 
$2.50 for consumer packaging should be deducte d from United States average price. 
? Preliminary. 


Average cost of production in Massachusetts: 1-acre basis per year 


eR i Ot Be $50.00| Insect control and fungicide 
a 81. 00 a $33. 00 
Ditches and raking___.-_-_--~ 20.00} Maintenance of dikes, flumes, 

Care of shore and roads____-_-_ 8. 00 Piinp’ welles.._ 22s ie 16. 00 
Poreman ois id wae a hiss 66, 00 | Fertilization.__.__..__---.----- 10. 00 
Frost protections_._.._._..._-~. 16, | DanipmMethinseiide-sene errors 12. 00 
DO ett inil ttn cbse 30. 00 


Mr. Beaton. Cost of production, on barrel basis: Maintenance, gas 
and oil, bookkeeping, management, frost warning service, rental of 
bees for pollination, and so forth, $0.80; town taxes, $1; trucking, 
30.50: harvesting, $1.50; screening, $0.85. Total cost of production ancl 
screening is $11.96 per barrel based on a 40-barrel-per-acre produc- 
tion: this does no take into consideration the cost of the consumer 
package, which would average about $2.50 per barrel. 

The cost of producing a barrel of ccnaleauich is made up of three 
main factors: area location, water flowage facilities, and productivity 
of bogs. 

The figures quoted are taken from four ownerships located in Massa- 
chusetts, with average to show above average production: Fuller- 
Hammond Co., Robbert C. Hammond, manager; C & P Cranberry 
Co., Robert A. Pierce, manager ; Piney Wood ‘Cranberry Co., Gilbert 
T. Beaton, manager: Slocum- Gibbs Cranberry Co., Ruel S. Gibbs, 
manager. 

The cranberry industry is experiencing a most difficult economic 
period as pointed out above. Surpluses, unstable markets, price cut- 
ting, and lower returns to growers have plagued the industry during 
most of the last 10 years. 

These depressing conditions could be alleviated, we believe, by a 
well-planned and a carefully administered cranberry marketing order 
strongly supported by growers, shippers, and processors. 

Cranberry growers and marketing organizations have been polled 
in each of the cranberry producing areas and have overwhelmingly 
approved the necessary enabling legislation to establish a marketing 
order for fresh and processed cranberries. 

The industry is unique among the many agricultural endeavors in 
the United States. For example, there are only five States in which 
cranberries are commercially produced, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Wisconsin, Washington, and Oregon. 
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In the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1957, as amended, 
it is believed by the industry that the policy set forth by Congress, that 
marketing agreements and marketing orders are designed to establish 
and maintain such order ly marketing conditions for agricultural com- 
modities as may provide in the interest of the producers and consum- 
ers an orderly flow of the supply of a commodity to market through- 
out its normal marketing season, to avoid unreasonable fluctuations in 
supplies and price. 

To help correct this serious problem of marketing, one which threat- 
ens the financial structure of the industry, provision could be made 
for setting up quality standards and establishing surplus, stabiliza- 
tion, diversion, or substandard pools. 

Marketing research, supported by the entire industry, and projects 
designed to improve the distribution and consumption of cranberries 
could play an extremely important role in the marketing picture and 
form an integral part in a marketing order for cranberries. 

These are a few of the broad objectives that could well be incorpo- 
rated in a cranberry marketing order. It should be clearly under- 
stood that this is a self-help program and involves no acreage con- 
trols or subsidies. It would give the industry an opportunity to work 
out their own problems. With an increased demand for cranberries, 
ali processors and shippers would enjoy greater volume and the trade 
would have far greater confidence in the purchase of cranberry 

products. 

P That the industry is sincerely trying to solve its problem is evident 
from the fact that it has rev italized the Cranberry Institute, adopted 
U. S. grades for fresh fruit in 1956 and is now working closely with 
the United States Department of Agriculture in developing’ U.S. 
grades for processing which should be in effect this fall. 

The Cranberry Institute, representative of all producing areas was 
reactivated to try through this organization to get all growers to 
contribute on a proportionate basis to the development of a stronger 
market for both fresh and processed cranberries. 

To briefly sum up this statement the proposed legislation would 
amend the Federal Marketing Agreement Act to include cranberries 
for canning and freezing. 

Any marketing order covering cranberries for canning or freezing 
would be limited to regulations covering the raw agricultural cran- 
berries only. 

It. specifically excludes any regulation of the finished canned or 
frozen product. 

Processors, once they had purehased cranberries for processing 
from the grower, would be free to make whatever product they chose 
in any container size they wished and sell it to any market possible. 
There could be no control over the finished canned or frozen product 
whatsoever. Cranberries for the fresh market are already included 
in the act. 

The Federal Marketing Agreement. Act is itself only permissive or 
enabling-type legislation. By adding cranberries for canning or 
freezing to the list of commodities eligible under the act, you do not 
automatically establish a marketing order program. 

It, is necessary for the growers in ‘the industr y themselves to develop 
a. proposed marketing order program and submit it to the United 
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States Department of Agriculture for consideration. Public hearings 
are then held by USDA at which the proponents and opponents both 
present evidence on the need or lack of need for the marketing order 
program. If a favorable hearing record is developed in the eyes of 
USDA then a referendum is held. 

Under the act, two-thirds of the growers by number or by volume, 
voting in the referendum, must favor its adoption. 

The proposed legislation would provide that approval by processors 
of cranberries representing at least 50 percent of the total volume 
would be necessary before an order could be effective. Processors 
would also have representation on the committee that would ad- 
minister any order. 

This would be similar to the provisions that now apply to grapefruit 
for canning or freezing. 

Under this procedure, processors have two opportunities to make 
their objections known; first, by presenting evidence at the public 
hearings; and second, by either approving or disapproving the 
marketing order. 

While the act provides that cooperatives can vote their grower 
membership, the two outstanding cooperatives now operating in the 
cranberry industry have publicly stated that they would not use this 
right and each individual grower could vote his wishes if any ref- 
erendum was held. 

This proposed legislation has been widely discussed by cranberry 
growers and the followmg organizations have voted for and are in 
favor of this legislation to include cranberries for canning or freezing 
in the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act: 

Massachusetts Cape Cod Cranberry Growers Association. 

Southeastern Massachusetts Cranberry Club. 

South Shore Cranberry Club of Massachusetts. 

The Upper Cape Cranberry Club of Massachusetts. 

The Lower Cape Cranberry Club of Massachusetts. 

Wisconsin State Cranberry Growers Association. 

The American Cranberry Growers Association in New Jersey. 

Oregon State Cranberry Growers. 

Grayland Washington Cranberry Growers Association. 

Long Beach Washington Cranberry Growers Association. 

We greatly appreciate your interest in our problem and solicit your 
early favorable consideration of the proposed legislation. 

Senator ArkEN. Mr. Beaton, about how many cranberry producers 
are there in the United States? 

Mr. Beaton. I would say about 2,400. 

Senator Arken. Have any purchasees of cranberries been made 
with section 32 funds? 

Mr. Braron. Yes, back in the early fifties—I won’t quote the dates 
but it was at that time tomy knowledge. 

Senator A1ken. Not recently ? 

Mr. Beaton. The last was 1954. 

Senator Arken. Were some purchases made with school lunch 
money ? 

Mr. Braron. That’s what I’m talking about. 

Senator ArKEeN. But they haven’t been made recently ? 

Mr. Beaton. No. 
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Senator Aiken. Any reason given? There seems to be a substantial 
carryover. 

Mr. Braron. I feel mainly the chaotic condition that existed in 
the selling of cranberries led the Department to feel that we as a 
group of people should get together and show we were trying to do a 
good job. 

Senator Arken. If you were better organized, in other words among 
yourselves, you would get greater cooperation from the Department ? 

Mr. Beaton. Yes. 

Senator Arxen. Is there any substantial export market for cran- 
berries ? 

Mr. Beaton. No. 

Senator Arken. What other countries produce them in substantial 
amounts ? 

Mr. Beaton. No other countries. There are a few in Canada and 
a few in the Scandinavian countries. I could say it is nil. 

Senator Arxen. It looks like there was opportunity somewhere if 
you get yourselves in a position to reach out for it. 

Mr. Brearon. That’s right. I feel under this order if it was passed, 
if we set up a surplus pool of cranberries we could use them for export- 
ing. Even if we couldn’t get anything for them, if we could build up 
new markets that would benefit us. 

Senator Arken. I would think what might be with a comparatively 
small crop like this there might be real opportunity in that direction. 

Mr. Beaton. There surely is and if we could get the cranberry 
growers all together under a marketing order of this type so every- 
body will share in the program. 

Senator Arken. The same thing holds true for maple syrup, a 


deficit commodity which we are unable to sell at profitable prices 
sometimes. 


Mr. Beaton. Yes. 


Senator Arken. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Alden Brett ? 


STATEMENT OF ALDEN BRETT, PRESIDENT, CRANBERRY 
INSTITUTE, BELMONT, MASS. 


Mr. Brerr. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Alden 
Brett, I live in Belmont, Mass., and I am president of the Cranberry 
Institute, also a cranberry grower. 

The Cranberry Institute I might explain very briefly represents 
growers and shippers in the growing and shipping of cranberries 
about 88 percent of the total industry value. 

The purpose of the institute is to improve conditions in the industry, 
for the benefit of the growers, the distributors and the consumers. 
And we do this through industry, advertising and publicity and en- 
couraging the use of grades and standards so that the consumer knows 
that he is going to get a good product. 

He had the growers and handlers in the best methods of handling 
cranberries from the grower to the consumer, educate them. De- 
velop more and better use and in this respect we expect to do more work 


with the USDA. 
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We collect and disseminate statistics so that the members of the in- 
dustry know what is going on and attempt to develop stability in the 
industry which has been badly disorganized, 

Under this list section we come to this question of a marketing order 
and the intent of this bill is to include cranberries for processing un- 
der such a marketing order. 

Under the marketing agreement of 1937, as you have been told cran- 
berries can now be covered, fresh cranberries for sale can now be 
covered under a marketing order. And these berries include about a 
half of the crop. 

Any attempt to stabilize by regulating the sale of fresh cranberries 
would be defeated because the surplus, the other half would simply 
be transferred to the processors and as has been our experience in the 
past few years will pile up in the freezers and in canned goods and 
would plague the industry for years to come. 

In 1953 the industry produced about 1,200,000 barrels. In 1954 and 
5 over a million barrels. A million barrels is about the breaking point 
for the industry and if we get above that point we produce a surplus. 

Of course the purpose of this order would be to put that surplus in 
the hands of an industry committee which would funnel it into sec- 
ondary uses such as perhaps sirup or some soft drinks. 

This observation of yours in regard to encouraging the export of 
cranberries is very apropos because that would make a good outlet for 
such a surplus to encourage consumption abroad. Then you would 
have coloring dyes, acids, seed oils, that sort of thing which produce 
a lower return than the cranberries. to be sold fresh in the cans. 

Now at a‘ director’s meeting of:the industry held on February 1, it 
was voted unanimously to instruct the marketing order committee and 
you have just heard from the chairman and the secretary of that com- 
mittee to take all possible steps to secure as soon as possible legislation 
to make it possible to include cranberries for processing under a mar- 
keting order and we hope you will give this favorable consideration. 

Senator Arken. Thank you, Mr. Brett. 

We now have a few witnesses representing different regions I take it. 

First is Arthur Handy, president of the Cape Cod Cranberry 
Growers’ Association. 

Mr. Handy, the reason I mention the use of section 32 funds and 
also exports is that one purpose for which section 32 funds may be 
used is to develop export markets. 

It seemed to me that there is a tie-in here and that cranberries might 
be a commodity to which these provisions of law would be readily 
applicable. 

Allright, Mr. Handy. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR M. HANDY, PRESIDENT, CAPE COD 
CRANBERRY GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, ‘POCASSET, MASS. 


Mr. Hanpy. Mr. Chairman, I am here representing the Cape Cod 
Cranberry Growers Association which is a trade association of cran- 
berry growers in Massachusetts only. 

The membership is in the neighborhood of 300, which represents 
about 90 percent of volume grown in Massachusetts. 

We have had many meetings, as was brought out previously, over 
the past 2 years, and last spring at our semiannual meeting, the growers 
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went on record as favoring unanimously this enabling legislation and 
since that time I feel that the growers are more united than ever in 
favor of the legislation. 

That’s all I have to add. 

Senator Aiken. Thank you, Mr. Handy. 

The next witness is Kenneth Garside, vice president of the National 
Cranberry Association. 

Mr. Garside, will you proceed ? 


| STATEMENT OF KENNETH GARSIDE, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CRANBERRY ASSOCIATION, DUXBURY, MASS. 


Mr. Garsipg. Our association receives from its 1,200 active members 
55 percent of the national cranberry crop. I merely wish to state that 
the management and the board of directors and the membership are 
unanimously in favor of this legislation. I think the plight of the 
cranberry grower and the reasons for favoring this legislation have 
been adequately covered by others. 


ra 


4 Senator Arken. Thank you. 
\ Mr. Lester Haines, general maanger, Eatmor Cranberries, Inc. 
i Mr. Haines? 


STATEMENT OF LESTER HAINES, GENERAL MANAGER, EATMOR 
CRANBERRIES, INC., CHICAGO, ILL. 


20 ET 


Mr. Haines. Mr. Chairman, my name is Lester Haines, general 
manager of Eatmor Cranberries, Inc., from Chicago. Our company 
represents the 134 members, located in Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and 
New Jersey. 

We represent roughly 18 percent’ of the national crop or around 
180,000 barrels. Our growers have voted in favor of the passage of 
necessary legislation to obtain a marketing order. 

: Seantor Arken. Thank you. 
Mr. Vernon Goldsworthy ? 


STATEMENT OF VERNON GOLDSWORTHY, PRESIDENT, CRANBERRY 
PRODUCTS, INC., EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 


Mr. GotpswortHy. Wisconsin produces about a third of the cran- 
berries grown in the United States. In addition to processing cran- 
berries we also sell fresh berries. I myself am a grower in Wisconsin, 

so I know the problem that the cranberry growers are in. We have 
tried to develop some new uses for cranberries. We make maraschino 
type cranberries used in candy. We make stock for the bakery trade 
and ice-cream trade. A year ago we opposed the marketing order 
for cranberries and with that were one of the people that employed 
Scott Cramden here to appear against the bill. But all the Wisconsin 
growers almost unanimously now are in favor of it. 

I believe that is all I have to say. 

Senator Arken. Thank you, Mr. Goldsworthy. 
Mr. Leon April, Morris April Bros., Bridgeton, N. J.? 
Mr. Arriu. Mr. Chairman, I would rather speak a little later after 

hearing the National Canners Association, because we are members of 

| that group. 
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Senator A1rken. You are in opposition? - 

Mr. Apri. I am not in opposition, I wonld like to hear more 
discussion, 

Senator Arken. You are a processor / 

Mr. Arrit. Yes, and millers. 

Senator Arken. Is Edward Lipman of New Jersey here? 

Mr. Lipman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Lipman ? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD LIPMAN, AMERICAN CRANBERRY 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


Mr. Lipman. Mr. Chairman, I am a cranberry grower in New 
Jersey and a member of the executive committee of the American 
Cranberry Growers Association which is the Growers Association of 
New Jersey. Our members belong to all these various organizations 
who have testified earlier this morning. At our meeting we voted 
favorably and practically unanimously for this enabling legislation 
and our growers I think pretty strongly favor this type of thing, 

Senator Arken. And you agree with the testimony which has been 
given in favor of this proposed legislation ¢ 

Mr. Lieman, Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. Thank you. 

That’s all. 

Now we have two witnesses representing the National Canners 
Association ; first is John C. Hemingway. 

Mr. Hemineway, Yes, sir. 

Senator Aiken. You may testify in the order that you desire, 

Mr. Hemineway. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Hemingway is chairman of the legislative 
committee of the National Canners Association and you are from 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Mr. Hemineway. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. HEMINGWAY, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, AUBURN, N. Y. 


Mr. Hemineway. My name is John C. Hemingway and I am repre- 
senting the National Canners Association, a nonprofit trade associa- 
tion with a membership of about 800 food canners in the United 
States whose combined volume of annual. production is approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the total canned fruit, vegetable, specialty, sea- 
food and meat produced each year. Our association includes small 
canners as well as large, independent processors as well as coopera- 
tives. 

My own company, H. C. Hemingway & Co., is one of the oldest 
fruit and vegetable canning companies. Since organized in 1875 it 
has been continuously in the management of the same family and I 
represent the third generation of this continuous operation, It is a 
charter member of the National Canners Association as well as the 
older New York State Association. 

I mention this because I wish to take a moment to dispel an idea 
that was suggested last year to the effect that the National Canners 
Association “have always opposed progress.” 
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The opposite is more nearly the fact of the matter. 

The canning industry, through: the National Canners Association 
and the many “State associations of canners, has taken many progres- 
sive steps in the food field. The assoc iation was formed in 1907 as a 
result of the industry’s support of the first food and drug law. The 
cooperation of the association with the Food and Drug ‘Administra- 
tion has been attested without solicitation by every Commissioner of 
that agency. From Dr. Wiley to and including Dr. Larrick, each has 
voluntarily and publicly complimented the canning industry and the 
National Canners Association for constructive assistance in the admin- 
istration of the Federal food laws and the development of the code 
of Federal food regulations. 

The National Canners Association was one of the first trade associ- 
ations to establish scientific research laboratories and now these func- 
tions account for about one-third of the association’s annual budget. 
The association compiles the industry statistics and its statistical work 
has the complete confidence of the trade and of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The first Federal statute providing for the establishment of minimum 
standards of quality, fill of container, and identity of canned food 
products was enacted at the behest of the National Canners Associ- 
ation. This law, known as the McNary-Mapes amendment (1930) to 
the Food and Drug Act became the pattern for the extension of such 
requirements 10 years later to all food commodities. 

The association worked hard in developing and supporting the 
new and present food law during the 1930’s. Recently, the association 

was a prime sponsor of the H: ile amendment to the Food and Drug 
Act, which provides for cutting redtape in the promulgation of food 
standards. The industry was an active participant in the drafting 
of the insecticide law. T ‘he association currently is active in the dr aft- 
ing of chemical] additive legislation. 

The industr y supported the passage of the Robinson-Pattman Act 
and the Wheeler-Lea Act, laws which establish ground rules of business 
conduct in the advertising and sale of food “products. The associ- 
ation supported the legislation dealing with the Mexican labor 
problem; it supported the regulation of motor vehicles used in trans- 
porting migrant labor. 

With the exception of marketing order legislation, which we vig- 
orously oppose, I cannot think of any major agricultural or food legis- 
lation that the association has opposed and in both our own and ‘the 
public interest we must continue to oppose. 

Our basic policy, however, has been and continues to be one of 
tending our own knitting. The National Canners Association does 
not speak out on general “subjects. It attempts only to represent the 
views of the food | canning industry on subjects of specific interest. 

In view of our history of leadership in the food field, it is not 
pleasant for us to be cast in the light of opposers. Our position, how- 
ever, we firmly believe to be constructive. 

Now let me briefly outline our continued opposition to this legis- 
lation: 

In 1933, when Congress passed the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
provisions for the Secretary of Agriculture to enter into marketing 
agreements with producers, handlers, and processors, were included. 
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The act exempted from antitrust prosecution the parties to a marketing 
agreement. This protection still exists. 

In addition to providing for marketing agreements, the act, at the 
suggestion of Secretary Wallace, provided for the issuance of licenses 
to permit processors to engage in business. In fact the act allowed 
the issuance of licenses even though no marketing agreement was in 
effect. 

During the 1933-34 period, the canning industry experimented 
with this law. It made a number of serious and sincere attempts to 
assist its growers and its own private interests, but it became apparent 
that artificial controls would not work for the fruits and vegetables 
that go into canning. 

Briefly the fact that raw products for most of the canned fruits and 
vegetables are produced in many different areas, that they are dis- 
tributed nationally, and that they are intercompetitive, makes the 
task of artifically regulating their economy impossible. In addition 
the constant change in production patterns and the steady shifts in 
population add to the problem. 

The canning industry learned by trial that the programs proposed 
by the Federal Marketing Agreements Act could not and cannot be 
fairly and equitably applied, either to the benefit of grower or proc- 
essor and certainly not to the consumer. 

Where a commodity is grown only in a localized area there may be 
marketing agreement programs that might be of value to producers. 
We are not prepared to argue against such situations, if any exist. 

But here the situation is different. Cranberries are grown in a 
number of different geographical areas: Massachusetts and New Jer- 
sey in the East. Wisconsin the Midwest, and Washington and Ore- 
gon on the west coast. Statistics show that the Midwest and Western 
production has been growing rapidly whereas the Massachusetts and 
New Jersey production has not had as high a rate of increase. Con- 
trol programs could not be developed that would operate with com- 
»lete equity. Whether a historical base or current base were estab- 
fished the more progressive elements would be held back at the 
expense of the marginal. 

New people in the field would be kept out—either by the direct 
effect of the program or by the knowledge of the added difficulty of 
trying to enter a controlled market. For example, I am an apple- 
sauce canner. Some canners of that product have recently begun com- 
bining applesauce with other fruits—notably raspberries and apples. 
This new product is meeting with fair success. Experimental work 
is underway with apples and cranberries. It costs a lot to do develop- 
mental work by putting up the test packs and arranging for mar- 
ket tests. 

Finally to put a product into regional and then national distribu- 
tion involves a heavy expense. Before any canner goes ahead with 
that sort of program he wants as much assurance as he can get that 
he will-have a free market source of supply of raw product. A mar- 
keting order would certainly stop apple canners or other food proc- 
essors from investing in new products that would use cranberries. 

John Morello planned to be here today to testify in opposition to 
this legislation, but he has found it impossible to be present. He 
asked us however to call attention to the fact that he wired Chairman 
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Ellender of his position and he requested that I seek permission to 
introduce in the record his testimony before the House Agriculture 
Committee last June. 

Senator ArkEN. Without objection that will be included in the 
record. 

Mr. Hemineway. Mr. Morello is president of Minot Food Pack- 
ers, Inc., Bridgeton, N. J. 

His company cans cranberries. At the time he testified before the 
House committee he spoke for two other small independent cranberry 
‘anners in New Jersey. He also would have spoken for them today— 
Clement Pappas and Pappas Bros. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. MORELLO, PRESIDENT, M1notT Foop PACcKERs, INC., 
BripGeTon, N. J. (JUNE 5, 1956) 


Mr. Morec1o. Mr. Chairman, I am John B. Morello, president of Minot Food 
Packers, Inc., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Our company is primarily a packer of cranberry sauce. We do not and have 
not had at any time any interest in cranberry bogs. 

I would like to say at this time that there is a fellow here, an independent 
canner, and I am expressing his views, I have spoken to another independent 
canner in New Jersey and I am sure I am expressing their views. 

I am here today to as forcibly as possible object to the marketing order H. R. 
8384 concerning cranberries. Our company is one of small business and one 
which has found it very hard to withstand the pressures of the cooperative in- 
fluences in the cranberry industry. We have in the past enjoyed a certain 
amount of business but find that we are now in a definite downward trend and 
despite the increases of population and so forth we are falling steadily behind. 

Our company was founded 25 years ago and has been in the cranberry business 
most of these years. In the recent past it has become necessary for us to enter 
other phases of the canning business in erder to survive. 

We have a young organization and cannot stand idly by without opposing 
this marketing order bill vigorously. We cannot appreciate free enterprise when 
we will be controlled in where we might sell our cranberry sauce, what size con- 
tainers we ought to use, and the curtailment of our ability to continue forward. 
We have done in our limited way everything possible to promote the use of cran- 
berry sauce. 

Our purchasing power is limited. We are even now foreed at times to buy 
eranberries from both National Cranberry Association and Eatmore. We are 
forced to make outright purchases of berries and carry the load whether good 
or bad. 

The co-ops give an advance in money and then as the berries are consumed 
additional payments are made to the growers. The co-ops made a $5.50 advance 
per barrel of cranberries on the 1955 crop. The independent canners paid any- 
where from $9 to $9.50 f. o. b. for a barrel of cranberries. We are obligated to 
make outright purchases of cranberries. 

The destiny of our business is in the hands of two monopolies. We cannot in 
any way make a step forward. We cannot take the chance at any time to make 
an initial move—we have to follow at all times. 

In 1954 the United States crop of cranberries was 1,018,500 barrels. Of this 
amount, National Cranberry Association received 644,454 barrels, or approxi- 
mately 63 percent of the total crop. Undoubtedly Eatmor received approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the crop, miaking a total of 98 percent of the crop controlled 
by the cooperatives. 

In 1955 the United States crop of cranberries was 1,035,400 barrels, out of 
which National Cranberry Association received 585,274 barrels, or a total of 56 
percent of the crop, and it would be my guess that Eatmor received 35 to 40 
percent of the erop. 

These two factors control without a doubt 95 percent of the total cranberry- 
sauce production which in 1955-56 amounted to 6,007,200 cases. To illustrate the 
big and the small, our company does from 3 to 6 percent of the total pack, 

Now I ask you, Where is the opportunity for free enterprise? Where is 
justice? 
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In October 1954 I was subpenaed to go before-the grand jury at Boston. We 
must by force sell cranberry sauce at a lower price than Ocean Spray. 

At that time they were using a concern to sell cranberry sauce at prices equal 
to ours or lower. The customers were billed for the merchandise on Ocean Spray 
invoices and the merchandise came out of Ocean Spray plants. There also has 
been the practice of consigning merchandise to customers. At the end of each 
month the customer would be billed for the quantity sold. 

We feel that the marketing order is God sent to the co-ops in that they will be 
excluded from antitrust laws. I emphatically suggest that before this committee 
even considers this proposal they should ask the Department of Justice for 
comment. 

Our company has always felt an obligation to work along on Government con- 
tracts for cranberry sauce. Even with our supply of berries being limited, we 
have entered bids proportionately. A few years ago the quartermaster sub- 
mitted contracts for cranberry sauce in August. These contracts covered cran- 
berries out of a crop that was not yet harvested. Who, but Ocean Spray would 
be in a position to bid on such a contract. We objected to Small Business about 
the unfairness of such a contract. In the recent past, bids have been sent out in 
October. 

In October 1953, on a contract totaling 94,250 dozens of 1-pound cans cranberry 
sauce, our company was low on 68,834 dozens, or 73 percent of the total bid. We 
were not awarded any portion of this contract. National Cranberry Association 
submitted a bid of all or none. Naturally, they received the total contract. We 
again opposed this type of contracting vigorously. We wrote Small Business and 
the contracting officer but to no avail. 

A little over 2 years ago Eatmor created a canning division. Earlier, I made 
a statement that we had to sell cranberry sauce at a lower price than Ocean Spray. 
With Eatmor in the processing field our prices have gone down still further. 
Not only have there been price reductions but free goods, delivered prices, and 
freight equalizations. These together with the unfair practices of both co-ops 
has added to our plight. 

Our company has enjoyed the reputation of having quality products. We have 
neon signs throughout our plant that read “We pack only that quality we would 
want to eat and serve to our own.” We watch our raw materials very carefully 
and quickly reject any berries of inferior grade. We have at many times re- 
graded berries before we would put them in our lines. In addition to this, our 
berries are washed and rewashed—women pick them over—we use the only 
continuous cooker in the cranberry industry—to preserve color and flavor—we 
were first in the industry to use gas closing—to further preserve color—off season 
we carry our berries in the freezer and pack from time to time to insure the 
ultimate in fresh pack—another step to preserve color and flavor—all these 
things are additional in cost which we absorb. It certainly would be cheaper 
for us to can all our berries at the time of harvest, removing the additional cost 
of hauling to and from the freezer—the freezer charges—the loss in evaporation 
in the freezer—the high cost of starting our canning operations at various times 
during the off season. We are a very small company—and believe me, we try 
to do our best for God, our country, and as employers we feel a sense of re- 
sponsibility to our employees to create as much work for them as posisble. 

We cannot in any way understand how this marketing order will help. We can 
only see destruction in the future with such a marketing order. The spirit of 
free enterprise on which our economy is built is being destroyed. And may I 
repeat, our organization is made up of young blood—young in years but high in 
spirit—we cannot see justice in such a proposal. 

We again respectfully submit our thoughts on the matter. We object forcibly 
to bill H. R. 8384 and ask your fullest consideration in rejecting this marketing 
order in every way even to smallest detail. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. It appears to me the growers and your 
organization should both have a common objective, and that is to see more cran- 
berries and to make a better profit to both of you. 

Mr. MoRELLO. We have no growers. We are an independent company. 

Mr. Grant. I understand you have no growers, but the thing I had in mind, 
in all phases of the industry the objective must be to have more users of 
cranberries ? 

Mr. MoreE.1o. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Grant. And you feel the best way to achieve that is to leave it as it is, 
and the growers feel a marketing order is the best. There seems to be a wide 
divergence of views between you. Do you feel that if a marketing order is 
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entered into that would definitely affect the demand for cranberries, or I should 
say the buyers of cranberries? 

Mr. More.1o. Yes, I think so, because it would regulate or control the quality, 
grade, or size. We would be told where and how we could sell our cranberry 
sauces. We would be dictated to as to the size of containers, and in essence we 
could be limited as to the amount of advertising we could do in trying to promote 
our cranberry sauce. 

Mr. Jounson. Would it affect the price you would pay the grower? 

Mr. Moretxo. I think it would. We have always paid more than what the 
co-ops have paid for processing cranberries. 

Mr. JoHNsSON. What did you pay for processing cranberries? 

Mr. Moretto. We paid in 1955, out of the 1955 crop, $9 and $9.50 for a barrel 
of cranberries f, o. b. the cape. 

Mr. JoHNson. If the price of cranberries was raised, how much would it affect 
the product you sell? 

Mr. Moretrto. I think the rule of thumb probably would be for every dollar 
advance in cost it would run 15 to 20 cents a ease higher. 

Mr. JoHnson. If the cranberry growers go broke, as they have testified here, 
you would go broke too? 

Mr. Moretxto. They have been in business quite a number of years and as yet 
they have not gone broke. They have planted additional acreages, they have 
increased their production, so I do not think they have gone broke in any way, 
shape, or form. 

Mr. JoHNson. Is it not a fact without a Federal order you would be able to 
buy cranberries on a free market? 

Mr. Moretxo. I do not think it is a free market. It is a controlled market. 

Mr, JoHNson. The cooperatives have done a good job controlling it? 

Mr. Moretxio. Yes. As far as this marketing order, we were never consulted. 

Mr. JoHNnson. Was it not brought out in the testimony that from 40 to 60 
pereent of the growers belong to the cooperatives ? 

Mr. More.xo. I think two co-ops control double that amount. 

Mr. JoHNSON. So you have to do business with the other groups? 

Mr. Moretio. Yes. We at times have been forced to buy from both in order 
to continue in business. 

Mr. JoHNsoN. Do you have to pay more when you buy from them than when 
you buy from the individual growers? 

Mr. Morerio. Ne, but we have had to buy outright from them and pay the 
additional charges of freezing and so forth. 

Mr. Jounson. I notice you say you go to the trouble and expense of freezing 
in order to give your employees steady work? 

Mr. Moretto. No. We carry our barrels in the freezer. 

Mr. JoHNSON. You Say it would be easier for you to do it in one operation? 

Mr. Morecxo. Easier and cheaper. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Would you not have to have a larger plant? 

Mr. More.xio. We have all the room in the world. We have 70,000 square feet 
we could utilize for nothing else but cranberry sauce. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. 

We will now hear from Mr. H. T. Austern, of the National Canners Association. 


Mr. Hemrneway. We attempted to survey cranberry canners on 
this legislation. There are 15 canners. The largest—having 85 
percent of the total production of the canned product—is a proponent 
of the legislation. All the others are quite small in cranberries 
although two of them are large companies. Our scorecard showed 5 
companies opposed and 3 in favor of the legislation, Two companies 
stated they were undecided. One of these two was opposed to the 
legislation last year. We received no reply from the others. How- 
ever, last year one of the companies we did not hear from was. in 
opposition. We have made no eifort to sound out grower opinion. 
We know there are substantial elements among growers who do not 
favor the legislation. 

Some of these are members of the National Cranberry Association. 
We do not dispute that the proponents represent the number. or 
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—— of growers claimed. We do believe that the grower would 
fare better 1 in a more competitive market. 

Last year the 20th Century Fund published the Agricultural Com- 
modity Programs, Two Decades of Experience, by Murray R. 
Benedict and Oscar C, Stine. They state in the chapter on Marketing 
Agreements, Fruits and V egetables, that overall results are inconclu- 


sive. They are talking about tw enty-odd years’ experience and in a 
footnote they point out: 


71. However, little is know about the economic aspects of these programs. 
Reliance still is placed on guesses guided by the instincts and knowledge of 
industry members long experienced in the marketing of the commodities con- 
trolled. There is little empirical evidence about the effects of the programs on 
prices and still less about their influence on net income to growers for the crop 
as a whole, including amounts withheld or diverted as well as amounts sold 
through regular channels. 

When impartial authorities in this field of market control are 
unable to evaluate results after a quarter of a century of experience, 
is it any wonder that canners oppose the extension of the marketing 
order law to fruits and vegetables for canning where the problems of 
control obviously would be greater and w here the canner, the mecha- 
nism of the control program, is not even given the same degree of 
authority as those for whose product he has had and would continue 
to have the marketing responsibility. 

Our counsel will outline for you the scope of this so-called Marketing 
Agreements Act, and will show you how patently unfair the law is 
to the processor even with the amendments proposed in S. 1680. But 
briefly here is a Federal law that authorizes the creation of a complete 
economic control scheme—allocations, . allotments, advertising, re- 
search—a commodity monopoly—with the processor, the man with 
the processing and marketing and management skills, reduced to the 
position of having no initiative and a mere 50 percent veto power. 

In summary, we oppose this legislation because— 

(1) The majority of the processors of cranberries believe that 
marketing order ¢ ‘control programs will not assist growers in obtaining 
higher returns for their raw product. 

(2) It would allow the establishment and operation under law of 
AY nicest 4 in the cranberry industry. One organization, the dom- 
inant cooperative, which now is a voluntary organization, would be 
transformed under this legislation into a monopoly power able to con- 
trol by Federal authority not only its own members but the entire 
industry. 

}) The goals which we understand are sought by the proponents 
can be attained without legislation. The dominant cooperative can 
and does pretty well manage the quality of fruit that can be used for 

-anning or fresh shipment. The dominant cooperative can and does 
pretty much allocate the quantity marketed in fresh and canned form. 

(4) Its enactment would be another step in the socialization of 
American agriculture and specifically an invitation to other commod- 
ity groups to tinker with the free competitive economy of the fruit 
and vegetable industry. 

(5) Most important, it would foreclose entry into the business, stifle 
new markets, and hinder the smaller canners who have been trying 
to compete with the dominant organization. 
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These small units like every other processor, must plan in advance, 
and ought not be left to the day to day orders of others. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Arken. I have 2 or 3 questions, but first to insert in the rec- 
ord a telegram addressed to Senator Ellender from Minot Food Pack- 
ers, Inc., John B. Morello, president, in which he states: 

Our company is in accord with National Canners Association in objection to 
bill S. 1680 re marketing order on cranberries. 

I take it you believe if this bill should pass that 50 percent by volume 


of the cranberry processed is necessary for approval of the marketing 
order. 


Mr. Hemitneway. By volume. 

Senator Aiken. Youstate that one company processes 85 percent. 

Mr. Hemineway. Yes. 

Senator Arken. Has that name also been submitted to the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Hemineway. The members have been testifying previous to 
my testimony. 

Senator Arxen. The Cooperative Co? 

Mr. Hemineway. Yes, the National Cranberry Association, the 
cooperative. 

enator ArkEN. I also understand that you are opposed to market- 
ing agreements generally / 

Ma Hemineway. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arxen. I think you made that very plain. However, you 
say that artificial controls would not work for fruits and vegetables 
that go into canning. Have you observed the;operations of the mar- 
keting agreement for canned grapefruit? 

Mr. Hemineway. Sir, I don’t believe it is in operation, 

Senator Arken. It is not in operation yet? 


STATEMENT OF H. THOMAS AUSTERN, CHIEF COUNSEL, NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Avustern. It is not in operation yet. 

Senator Aiken. However, the law authorizing them to go into op- 
eration is on the books now. How does the price of cranberries for 
canning compare in various parts of the country—Massachusetts, 
Oregon, Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Austern. There was testimony on that in the House hearing. 
I do not recall, Mr. Chairman, that there were any differences in the 
various producing areas. That may derive from the fact that the 
one organization controls such a large proportion of the cranberry, 
the raw berry, I presume makes even returns to its members that the 
price probably is leveled. 

I think there are men in the room who can give you the answer to 
that question better than we can. 

Senator Arken. Does this cooperative cannery operate in all the 
different areas? 

Mr. Austern. It operates in all of the States as I will make clear in 
my testimony. 

Senator Arken. Do they pay their producers a price or do they give 
them a return of the earnings bee ? 
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Mr. Ausrern. To answer that I must say it in two ways. I think 
they are better able to do it. As I understand it, they make a return, 
part of that return for each year’s crop is made in eash. 

On the other hand, they operate as a very large organization. Its. 
sales run to $25 million, consequently some of the returns on the op- 
eration are retained in the business, and hence I think they issue their 
members stock or certificates or something else. 

So what the aggregate of the cash runs plus the members interest as 
retained in the business, I think can best be put to you by the gentle- 
man from the National Cranberry Association present in the room. 

Senator Arken. Their method of operation has not been submitted 
for the record ? 

Mr. Austern. I believe not, sir. I think the organizations publish 
annual reports and perhaps the committee would like to get the report. 

Senator ArkeNn. But then the proprietary canners don’t know what 
price to pay, of course because they don’t know what the cooperative 
will return to its producers in the form of patronage dividends ? 

Mr. Austern. That is not quite the picture perhaps, sir, because as 
I understand it—and this is again from the House hearing—the inde- 
pendent canners are in the position in this business where they in turn 
have to buy part of their erin from the cooperative, so there is a 
price to them. 

Senator Arxen. I see. Do any of the proprietary canners can cran- 
berries exclusively or are they part of a general canning operation ? 

Mr. Austern. I do not know the complete answer. My impression 
is that they must engage in other lines, because altogether, what you 
call the proprietary canners have only ’5 to 6 percent of what you have 
referred to as a small crop, so I cannot envisage that they could be 
in that busines alone and survive. They probably have other lines. 

Senator Arxen. You also speak in your statement of the added 
difficulty of trying to enter a controlled market in the event that there 
should be a marketing agreement set up and a marketing order issued. 
Do you anticipate there would be difficulty in anybody getting into the 
cranberry producing business ? 

Mr. Ausrern. I will cover that in my statement. 

Senator Arken. You are covering that? 

Mr. Ausrern. Yes. I will say, as a summary answer, that were 
you to control the raw material for any processing operation by alloca- 
tions, it is obvious that the man who wishes to enter that market and 
wishes to develop cranberry processing must get an allocation. He 
encounters all of the rules and regulations about historical positions, 
and consequently, it is a very formidable obstacle, as Mr. Hemingway 
has suggested, to enter into the business. 

Senator Arxen. That is not true of milk marketing orders at all. 

Mr, Ausrern. As Mr. Hedlund suggested earlier today the subject 
of milk control orders is an area all by itself. 

Senator Arken. Anyone can come into the milk business and come 
into the market and can ship in from any part of the country into any 
market. There is a taht idea that the marketing orders keep 
producers out of a particular market. That is of course not true. 
Anybody in the United States can ship into an area that has a milk 
marketing order providing they comply with the health regulations 
of the area’ which they are shipping to. Tt is the local health regu- 
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lations that keep them out, if they are kept out, or transportation 
costs are a primary factor. 

Mr. Avusrern. That is correct. I hope to make clear in my state- 
ment that the provisions concerning milk are separate, specific and 
distinct from the provisions that are before you in this proposal. 
They are completely different provisions and so set up in the law. 

Senator Arxen. I notice in your statement, Mr. Hemingway, that 
you oppose marketing agreements generally. Have you found the 
existing marketing agreements particularly harmful to the canning 
industry ? 

Mr. Hemineway. The only one I am familiar with.and here very 
vaguely is the one that is in California which is an entity unto itself. 
That covers canned cling peaches in California. 

Senator ArkeN. That is the one I had in mind. Has that been 
harmful to the regular canning industry ? 

Mr. Hemineway. I think you could go on for 2 weeks on that, sir, 
and you would have two sides of it. Frankly our way of thinking 

Senator Arken. I have heard. one side. I don’t know but what 
you might give me the other side here but time is limited so perhaps 
you had rather go into that at some later date. 

Mr. Hemineway. In some cases that is and some cases not. Where 
you have control locally, I suppose you could put a price of $100 a 
bushel, and if people wanted to pay that much for them, you would 
get them to eat them, if they didn’t you wouldn’t have a market for 
them. 

Senator Arken. The law of supply and demand comes into etfect 
there. I believe the State of Colorado has a State marketing agree- 
ment which is used rather extensively out there and possibly some 
others. I am not sure. 

Mr. Hemrneway. Senator, I would like to defer to Mr. Austern 
in the interest. of saving time because he could answer much better 
than I. 

Senator Arken. Well you have been doing pretty well. 

Mr. Austern can answer this if he would like. You state that the 
goals which we understand are sought by the proponents can be 
obtained without legislation—better prices for cranberries. How 
could that be obtained, without legislation ? 

Mr. AusTeRN. Senator, you gave the best answer for that 2 years 
ago. The way you get better prices is to develop larger markets and 
increased demand. 

Senator Arken. All right, then go ahead with your statement. 

Mr. Austrern. Mr. Hemingway, Mr. Chairman, has already de- 
scribed the association, and I trust has clearly indicated our opposi- 
tion both to S. 273 and 1680. 

Senator Arken. That’s right. 

Mr. Avstern. I would like with your permission very briefly to 
present to the committee four key points about that opposition and 
then endeavor to answer your questions. 

First, I would like if I can to demonstrate how these bills would 
change the law so as to confer on two dominant groups the power to 
control everyone else in the processing of cranberries. 

Secondly, I would like to disclose if I may the effect of these bills 
upon the opportunity of anyone else in the United States to enter 
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the business of processing cranberries, a point in which you expressed 
interest. 

Senator Arken. I had in mind producers rather than processors. 

Mr. Avusrern. I should like to advert to the other side of that. 

Third, I would like to disclose the control which this bill would 
permit over the operations of the dozen or so smaller cranberry proc- 
essors and lastly, to talk a moment about the absence of any real need 
for this bill in the light of the situation which appears to be 
prevailing. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, and particularly in the light of one of 
the observations made earlier, 1 hope that you and the committee will 
understand the unique position in which we find ourselves today. 

These bills are supported by the two largest canners of cranberries. 
The National Cranberry Association alone controls about 85 percent 
of the total United States production. That association has 6 can- 
neries, 2 in Massachusetts, and 1 each in Illinois, Oregon, New Jersey, 
and Washington. They also have a cannery in Quebec. 

The second one reportedly controls about 8 to 10 percent of the total 
production. There are a dozen or so smaller canneries, some of which 
are no longer in the business, and some that would like to get back. 
They make up the remaining 5 or 6 percent. 

On the raw berry side I have always understood that these 2 co- 
operative groups controlled 90 or more percent of the berries, but 
adding up what I heard this morning. they suggest that their control 
of the raw berries is about 73 or 74 percent. 

Senator Arken. You are talking of raspberries? 

Mr. Austrern. No, of cranberries. 

Senator A1kEN. Somebody mentioned raspberries. 

Mr. Avsrern. I am talking about cranberries. As I say, the re- 
ports up to this time had been that on the raw berry they had about 
as much as they had in the processing side. Adding up the figures I 
heard today, they suggest it is 73 percent. 

Perhaps the committee through its staff can get the exact area of 
control. I suggest that because in two antitrust proceedings which 
the U. S. Government has brought the figures given are different. 
You-would perhaps like to know the exact figure which can be sup- 
plied. What is clear beyond redemption is that under the so-called 
marketing order or agreement or statute, those two organizations may 
vote their members. That is specified in the act. 

We heard this morning that they undertake not. to do that. On 
the other hand, legally they are asking for that power in these bills. 

Senator Arken. You mentioned an antitrust suit against the Na- 
tional Cranberry Association: is that it? 

Mr. Ausrern. Yes; there are three of them. 

Senator Arken. What does that do, charge monopoly ? 

Mr. Avsrern. Let me preface my reply by saying that I am un- 
fortunately a lawyer and I want to say at the outset that very fre- 
quently everything that is charged is not necessarily probable, to be 
perfectly fair about it. 

But answering your question there are three antitrust saits. In 
April of 1955, the Department of Justice brought an indictment 
against the National renters Association; its largest corporate 
grower, United Cape Cod Cranberry Co.—which is a corporation 
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growing a very large share of the cranberries in Massachusetts— 
against some of its officers and against another company. 

That charges a great many things that one might think would paral- 
lel the powers in this bill. I have the indictment here. Others who 
are defending it can talk about it. 

In May 1955, the Department of Justice also brought a civil anti- 
trust action against the National Cranberry Association and the same 
people, making the same charges and seeking not criminal penalties 
for past conduct 

Senator Arken. How did they happen to bring these indictments 
against them ? 

Mr. Austern. They were brought by a grand jury. A great many 
witnesses testified before a grand jury in Massachusetts and the grand 
jury handed down these indictments. 

Senator Arken. Was a complaint made against them? There must 
have been. 

Mr. Austern. There was an earlier case in which the association and 
some of its members were sued by a cranberry producer or grower who 
claimed he had been squeezed. A judgment for $575,000, a treble 
damage antitrust judgment was entered against all the defendents 
except the association itself, which claimed and secured a Capper- 
Volstead exemption from that suit. 

There also was a third antitrust action filed in the same district 
court of Massachusetts in which Mr. April’s company—he is going to 
talk later—in which Mr. April said he has also sued the National 
Cranberry Association and the largest a growing cran- 
berries and the same people. In that case I simply note there is a 
complaint pending. I understand there is no answer as yet. 

Senator Aiken. What happens if the Department of Justice wins 
these suits ? 

Mr. Avustern: I would have to speculate. Presumably if they are 
indicted and convicted they pay a fine. 

Senator Atxen. Then you go on doing business ? 

Mr. Ausrern. And then under the civil suit, you are enjoined. If 
they prove the charges, the unlawful conduct that is alleged to have 
happened is then enjoined. 

Senator Arxen. I am not a lawyer, and that is why I am asking these 
questions. If they didn’t have this market, what would the producers 
do with their fruit, their cranberries? Would they split up into 
smaller cooperatives, each cannery to set up by themselves? 

Mr. Avustern. You are asking me to speculate. 

Senator Atken. I am not asking you to give them free advice. 

Mr. Avustern. They are adequately represented by counsel, one of 
the best at the bar, and perhaps he can answer in detail. If 1 is charged 
with a civil complaint with monopoly counts—and there are four of 
them here—there is usually an effort made to enjoin the abuses and 
possibly to get other remedies that will restore competition. 

I adverted to these actions, sir, simply to indicate that in their, the 
percentages which they assert of control are somewhat different than 
have been suggested to the committee or that IT understand and there- 
fore I mention them merely to suggest that you might, the committee 
might want, to get the accurate figures. 

Senator Arken. You think then the enactment of this legislation 
would have some effect on these indictments? 
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Mr. Avusrern. I suppose sir it is not unrelated. I would like to 
suggest that the people who are dealing with these cases, which have 
been pending a long time and as to which there is talk of settlement 
with the Government, are better equipped to give you the answers to 
that. 

I want to say again that we are in the unenviable position of having 
two of the largest processors who support this legislation as members 
of the National Canners Association, and it is frankly sir, only after 
the most careful consideration that we have concluded that what they 
seek here is fundamentally wrong and against the public interest. 

May I add one other point, sir, to make that clear. The fact that 
these two predominant processors are grower-controlled has no bear- 
ing on this issue. 

"As far as we are concerned, sir, if any one canner in the United 
States dominated the production of : any commodity, whatever it was, 
aren it be peas or corn, any fruit, or if 2 of them controlled 93 

» 95 percent of the production of that, our views would be the same. 
"y would say even if the Department of Justice permitted that degree 
of concentration to continue, the canning industry believes in free and 
open competition, it believes that no order system should ever permit 
two dominant processors to control the raw material of anybody else 
who is either in or would like to get into the busimess and as I say 
the freedom of entry into any part of the canning business or the 
dev ‘elopment of new markets we think should not be frustrated. 

Since it was suggested that they wanted effective organization, 
perhaps one might say that they could hardly be better organized on 
a comparativ ely small crop. 


We say that this bill would authorize marketing orders, control 
schemes that would have that effect. 

I wouldn't take your time on S. 273, because I haven’t heard that 
bill supported here today. It is only 6 lines long but once again it 
would bring into effect 28 closely printed pages of authorization with 
which you are familiar. 

That proposal basically has been rejected as we have told you, 10 
or 11 times by Congress. Only once, as you pointed out this morning, 
did Congress ever add a canning commodity to the list. Three years 
ago they did it on grapefruit; and I tell you, sir, that nothing has 
been done under it. 

Senator ArkeN. Has there been any vote taken on grapefruit? 

Mr. Avusrern. There has not even been a proposal. Perhaps Mr. 
Hedlund will confirm that. 

Mr. Heptunp. There have been no proposals submitted to the De- 
partment. I understand there have been some discussions in the 
industry on it. 


Senator Arxen. The grapefruit people have had pretty good 
seasons. 


Mr. Heptunp. They have had some good ones and had some that 
were not so good. 


Senator Arken. I can remember when they were up here—we won't 
go into that. 

Mr. Austern. I suggest they came in an asserted great and insistent 
need and the only instance where Congress has not done what it did 
on that for 25 years was in that instance and nothing has been done 
with the authority given as near as I can tell. 
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Let me come then quickly to the way these basic objections apply 
to the bill before you today. 

You will recall in 1954 we presented to you a very elaborate presen- 
tation and we demonstrated the reasons why these control se hemes are 
inapplicable and unfair and we think unwise for canning crops 
and we had showed you how we built markets, increased real produc- 
tion and helped grower returns. 

Turning to S. "1680, this is a change from what was proposed here 
last year. The bill seeks to operate indir ectly rather than directly on 
the processor. It does not, as do most of the proposals that you have 
rejected, permit a detailed control of every phase of what the canner 
does. 

It doesn’t specifically permit the order to regulate the amount of 
processed commodity that can go to any market that can be sold by 
anybody, the quantities, or w hen it may be sold. 

Of course, where two processing organizations control almost 95 
percent of the total production of the canned product, that type of 
detailed control is probably not thought to be necessary on the canned 
side. 

But what S. 1680 does do is to authorize every type of this manda- 
tory control on the raw material, the cranberries for canning or 
freezing. It would permit the control group under the order to say 
how much and what and when cranberries may go to every processor. 
It can contro] from whom he may buy and in what quantities, what 
times, what grades, and we think thereby control his whole canning 
operation in the cranberry field. 

In short, as we see it, you obviously control processing when you 
permit that degree of control of the raw material that may be canned. 
The difference in the two bills in this situation before you is wholly 
an illusion, and the admitted objective is to control the markets and 
raise the price of the finished canned product which, as we will show 
you in a minute, is now well over 50 percent of all the uses of cran- 
berries. 

I don’t have to review with this committee the fact that, as is per- 
fectly clear in this statutory structure, once this control scheme goes 
into effect, it can continue forever. You can’t ever get sprung from it. 

In that connection I refer you to the House committee hearings. 

Now, it was mentioned here today repeatedly that this proposal does 
not control anything on the canned side. What it does, as I say, is to 
control the raw materials, but please, sir, may I emphasize that the 
order that is issued is an order to the canner. 

He alone is subject to it. He is subject to the penalties. He must 
obey it. He pays the cost of administration and his operations are 
controlled despite the way that they cut the line between cranberries 
for canning rather than the canned cranberry. 

I would like to stress this point very briefly. The fact is that, as 
we see it, this control scheme that you are asked to authorize for cran- 
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berry processing would have two vital effects which we sincerely believe 
you ought to consider. The first is that it would permit the control 
group to curtail and to limit the operations of the smaller canners. 

It can hardly be urged, and on the facts that is perfectly clear here 
that where two cooperatives control 95 percent of the raw berries and 
almost that same figure for the processed cranberries that the control 
board will be equally ptesrdberee: by those 2 people whether they wear 
a hat as a processor or whether they wear a hat as a producer. 

If it were needed, I could refer you again to section 12 of the law 
which makes it clear that the co-op can vote its growers. 

But equally important, once this control scheme goes into effect, you 
will freeze the canning of cranberries in the hands of those who have it. 
Freedom of entry into a business is effectively controlled by the power 
to allocate the raw material as it is by controlling what the man may 
sell. 

In previous hearings we have made the point with you that in our 
view the way to deal with large canning crops is to build markets 
for them. We have also shown that we have done that across the 
board. You mentioned California and the cling-peach agreement. I 
was one of those who helped to write the cling-peach agreement as 
perhaps you know. 

I could talk about it for hours. But as I understand it, and I do 
not have the exact figures with me, when we started in 1934, we had 
surplus cling peaches in California. The Federal controls failed. 
They put in the State pro rata law. Today after that has been in 
operation for about 20 years the surplus is twice as big as we had 
when the whole thing started. 

I would like to have the opportunity on some other occasion to 
discuss that at length with this committee because there are a lot of 
words talked here against some contrary hard facts. 

Senator ArkeN. How did the surplus get bigger? Is the fact that 
they get more money for their crop and induced the planting of more 
trees ? 

Mr. Austern. We have doubled the sale of canned peaches, more 
acreage has come in, and today there is a bigger surplus hanging over 
the situation than it was then when they started. 

Senator Arken. In other words the price is proven profitable to 
produce those peaches so they keep planting more ? 

Mr. Avustern. Thatisright. In asparagus they put in State control 
in California, and they lost that production to other States. 

Let me take a minute more in cranberries. 

As Mr. Hemingway suggested, we collect information and it is 
highly regarded. We are happy to present to you the basic data on 
cranberries. I would like to take aan 1 minute and tell you 





Senator Arken. If there is no objection on the part of the committee 
and I don’t think there will be, this will be inserted in the record. 
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(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


Cranberries: Total production and utilization for canning * 











| | 
| Total, | Massa-| New |Wiscon- Wash- | 
Years United chunetts| Jersey ington | Oregon 
States 
i phi re sia ail hte eee 
| | | 
1935—Total production... ........... thousand barrels_.| 516 | | 
i helenae is 17 | 
1936—Total production--_..._.-..-- thousand barrels. -| 504 
Rohe well eee Er Ce eee 17 \\ @) (2) () y | (2) 
1937—Total production_-_--_.-..--- thousand barrels. - 877 | ( 
Percent canned. -......-.--...-- 4. 2345-2... 36 
1938—Total production --...._....-- thousand barrels_-| 474 | | 
pepesmeenmimees lh. zoos) cscs del a sli dete coli y 
1939—Total production.______..-.-- thousand barrels _- 704 | 490 88 108 | 12 | 6 
PR 2 2. nap tccunaiedcarageenectecen 29 | 31 | EN re ent: | ce te Teoeb ob oa 
1940—Total production---_._...---- thousand barrels__| 570 322 | 90 | 121 | 25 | 12 
irra a en crcicrieaaee Sed hike Emin 29 | 36 38 | 10 13 | 6 
1941—Total production---__-_- Noes thousand barrels- -| 725 500 80 | 99 | 36 10 
A id ie pinata eS dncwvenh 36 | 40 | 59 10 | Oe eee 
1942—Total production_____---_- thousand barrels--|  812| 572 95 | 107 27 | ii 
OT NIG oi. oon hase secs ett cipines- 48 | 50 | 68 | 25 } 50 | 29 
1943—Total production -.........-.- thousand barrels... 688 | 492 62 | 102 | 24 | s 
ee NNN. ; . 255005 - cas. ee 39 | 42 | 52 18 62 | 22 
1944—Total production--_.__._......thousand barrels_.| 376 | 159 | 59 115 30 | 13 
sa ERE RRO E SEE ees SE eet 42 | 45 58 | 24 70 20 
1945—Total production._-._.._.._-- thousand barrels._| 656 | 478 | 49 82 | 36 ll 
TE Sonn duslahacnnuphandhabenedieees 50 | 49 | 76 | 30 79 27 
1946—Total production -_-_____---- thousand barrels- -| 856 | 553 101 | 145 42 15 
NE CINE bo 3 tig hsic ce maiunmnine 94 onte~ on 69 66 89 | 60 93 50 
1947—Total production--_-- .......thousand barrels. | 7 485 82 | 161 | 48 14 
I: oi te ence = Sacudbbecs ey 63 | 57 87 60 | 97 75 
1948—Total production.........._..thousand barrels_.| 967 605 69 | 238 42 | 13 
Percent canned..--_.--...---- ee ee es 52 | 47 72 | 52 | 94 | 71 
1949—Total production__._......... thousand barrels_- 840 520 67 | 200 40 | 13 
Percent canned --_-_- Sina dhbt Woden nn dothntts 31 31 49 17 75 | 51 
1950—Total production ._-_- ....thousand barrels_- 983 610 103 222 33 15 
oo. ee eet eee 40; 37 68 | 27 74 | 52 
1951—Total production... _.._....._thousand barrels 910 560 | 76 | 196 57 | 21 
ES ee ee ee 55 51 74 | 45 | 97 | 79 
1952—Total production... _-__....- thousand barrels _- S04 445 | 104 | 203 30 | 22 
NE Wiha s init nttvininnes bted rein | 55 56 79 | 32 98 84 
1953—Total production_....._._.._.thousand barrels__| 1, 203 = 112 | 295 7 32 
a, RE a eee eee oer re 62 79 | 41 | ay 84 
1954—Total production_____-.__- _.thousand barrels_-| -| 1,019 500 87 250 62 | 30 
eer Gee bos ss 5st elas 57 jf 84 | 40 96 88 
1955—Total production..._......... thousand barrels .- 1, 026 | 546 90 | 315 | 48 | 27 
Percent canned -____..__- a] 50 53 77 30 SS &3 
1956—Total production. ____..___- _-thousand barrels_- 925 475 75 280 63 | 32 





! Prior to 1946, figures represent total quantities processed (canned and other processing) both for United 
States and by States. 


Amo unts canned in United States for years: Percent 


2 Not av. railable by States. 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
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CRANBERRIES 


TOTAL PRODUCTION 






% Canned 
1935 1955 
1,026,000 bbis. 
517,100 bbis. 


516,000 bbis. 


87,720 bbis. 
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Cranberry sauce: United States pack, 1936-56 


Year Actual cases Year Actual cases 
i Sy RRR oe eee 1.108. G70 OAT eG OS. . 4... een ene 4, 007, 348 
Ne sina ns stalcchaedeaca den 1680; oo 1 1040—s0..___ _......--.~.-.. 2, 397, 162 
a 1. Oe ee eee... tae 3, 400, 015 
SES Eee 1 Bat, Fen Cees eee 4, 683, 640 
i a dt 1968 Gee ta eee. 5, 120, 323 
re ale, 2 BOO 3st. 1 See cla nina en hae 4, 695, 367 
a on cnet ere Se | es oo htc mnoecae 5, 422, 134 
cs nets TD PRN. | PRs cieristss coda eies a aeseabeweenwene 5, 514, 848 
RS Ses er Ue | Sy ere y saree 6, 007, 200 


1945-46... 2 ss. 2, 785,619 | Calendar year 1955......_- 5, 862, 436 
ROE 6, 312, 261 | Calendar year 1956________ 6, 052, 467 


Source: National Canners Association, Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL CRANBERRY ASSOCIATION 


December sales of Ocean Spray were 588,629 cases, which brought the calendar 
year sales up to 4,556,677 cases. This is an increase of 279,390 cases over a 
year ago. 

The past 5 years have shown steady progress in the sales picture with 1952 
as almost doubling the sales of 1948. Nineteen hundred and fifty leaped ahead 
of the general trend with the opening of the Korean war and Government buying 
adding to the growing civilian market. 

The increase in Canadian sales in 1952 looks promising for further develop- 
ment of the Ocean Spray market in Canada. Calendar year sales for 1952 were 
15 percent higher than 1951, but the month of December saw them top December 
a year ago by 130 percent. 

Sales of dietetic cranberries are growing with comparatively little promotion, 
proving that they are answering a real need among consumers on sugar-free 
diets. The dietetic product is now available throughout the country and will 
be included in Ocean Spray’s February advertising. 


Ocean Spray case sales, 1948-52 


Year Actual cases Year Actual cases 
MN a aspen ennai HE MU cnc ec cs Ree ene 4, 277, 287 
ee sien ec-weteleala Beer | aeue) ~~. 1.........-.... 4, 556,677 
es incendie 4, 897, 699 


Source : American Grocer, Feb. 12, 1953. 
Dated Apr. 26, 1957. 


Cranberries: Per capita consumption in United States, 1936-56 








rene 
| | 

Year | Fresh ie Canned | Year Fresh | Canned | Year Fresh |Canned 
1936 0.3 ae 0.3 || 1944 0.2 | 0.3 || 1952....... 0.2 0.8 
1937 a 3 1945 3 -5 || 1953_- : 3 8 
1938 a .4 || 1946 .2 8 || 1954 3 8 
1939 .4 5 1947 oa. .8 1955 3] 9 
1940 3 .6 || 1948 3} .5 || 1956 prelimi- | | 
1941. .3 .5 || 1949 4 5 nary estimate 3 (1) 
1942 3 .6 1950 .4 - 
1943 3 3 1951 3 8 


1 Not available. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


| 
| 
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Mr. Ausrern. The highlights can be quickly summed up. 

The total sank of cranberries has increased sixfold since 1934 and 
today the percentage of cranberries that goes into the processed form 
is 57 percent against 17 percent 20 years ago. 

Senator Arken. Isn't that due to the fact that the housewife 
has been liberated from the house, has a job somewhere and generally 
is buying prepared foods? 
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Mr, Avusrern. That is true, of course, across the board on processed 
food. 

Senator Arken. It is particularly true of cranberries. I noticed 
myself that wherev er you are the cranberries come out of the can. 

‘Mr. Ausrern. It is due to two things. These folks have very suc- 
cessfully gotten away from cranberries for Christmas and for Thanks- 
giving alone, and, secondly, I want to say the two organizations that 
I am privileged to oppose have done a good selling job and more power 
to them. 

But I think if you will examine those statistics as to that you will 
see a very queer thing in them. The increase now in cranberry con- 
sumption has occurred only in the processed product. For exannples 
in those years we have told you about, as you will see from the last 
page of this, the per capita consumption of all cranberries has gone 
from, let’s say, 0.6 pound per year per capita in 1955 to 1.2 pounds 
per capita. But the per capita consumption of the fresh berries re- 
mained perfectly static at 0.3, and the consumption of the canned 
product has ine reased 3 times on a per capita basis so now the con- 
sumption is 0.9 pound per capita per year. 

Again that demonstrates a splendid job of selling. 

IT mention those figures for this reason: We have had some talk 
this morning about poor quality, disorganized marketing, and 
whatnot. 

We suggest to you that that growth and consumer acceptance of 
the canned product demonstrates that the issue here may not be 
quality. 

Now, as to prices, the suggested objective here is that they don’t 
want to develop markets, they want to limit markets; and obviously, 
if it means higher prices for the berries, it means curtailment for the 
future. 

If you examine the production figures we have handed you, Mr. 
Chairman, you will observe that last year the production of eran- 
berries, as I calculated it, fell off about 10 percent and they had a 
production last year about 100,000 less barrels. 

Senator Arken. About 5 percent less? 

Mr. Avsrern. Was produced. In the face of that, the pack of the 
processed production increased about 200,000 cases. I am fairly 
feeble in my arithmetic, but that is the way I calculate it. 

Frankly, sir, we fail to understand the pessimistic picture that has 
been offered to this committee on the sale of the processed cranberry. 

We have another exhibit taken from the American Grocer about 2 
months ago in that collection which indicates that the prospects for 
increased sales by the dominant processor were reported to be very 
good. 

As you asked earlier, I think there are published reports by both of 
these processing groups, and I think if you can get them you will see 
that point. 

As near as I can determine, not being in the particular group and 
having there reports, they are hardly in the red. Lastly, on grading, 

as Mr. Beaton told you, they have Federal grades for these cranberries 
for the fresh market, and I think they either have them, or are about to 
have them, for processing. We can’t see that they need this bill to 
control the grading of the cranberry for canning. 
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Whatever may be their reasons for asking that the two dominant 
groups be given the power of life and death over the future develop- 
ment of the cranberry processing, the needs suggested here today do 
not to some of us appear to be the real ones. So despite the seemingly 
unique position in which we, representing the National Canners As- 
sociation, find ourselves, we are convinced beyond a shadow of a doubt 
about a number of things. 

The first one I won’t burden you with. You have heard it endlessly, 
and that is that the application of these mandatory controls without 
canner approval is neither wise nor democratic. 

But, secondly, in the particular case of cranberries we think the ob- 
jections become peculiarly crystallized and compelling. 

Senator ArkeN. How long ago, Mr. Austern, did this remarkable 
increase in the use of canned cranberries take place ? 

Mr. AvsteErN. It is all set forth year by year in one page here and 
you will find the per capita consumption of the canned product has en- 
joyed, say, for the 2 years 1943-44 a fairly consistent increase. 

I do not have the figure for 1956. I suspect it is even higher for 1956. 
The growth has been constant, but we have been through some wars 
and allocation and shortages of cans and a lot of other things. You 
couldn’t expect to find a perfectly level increase. 

Senator Arken. I was wondering whether this brief which was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Beaton showing the prices for the last 10 years of cran- 
berries related to cranberries sold for fresh or for canning or the 
average price. 

Mr. Beaton. That is the USDA figures, average price for both 
processed and fresh. 

Senator ArkEN. Does that include the barrel ? 

Mr. Beaton. Those figures do include the barrel in cases where the 
fresh fruit shipper is reporting. Where the processor is reporting, 
it does not include the barrel. 

Senator Arken. So there is a substantial incentive for selling them 
in cans, as far as possible, including less transportation costs. It costs 
money to ship a wooden barrel 1,500 miles. 

Mr. Bearon. That’s right. 

Senator Arken. All right. 

Mr. Avsrern. I think I can conclude this, if I may, by emphasizing 
one point which we think is vital, sir. : 

As applied to cranberries, all of our objections to this control scheme 
we think become more compelling. 

For example, to say that 50 percent of the processors by volume 
must approve the control scheme as ‘you have heard repeatedly is a 
travesty in this situation. 

One processor alone with 85 percent can dictate from that point of 
view whether the order is to go into effect or not. As I have pointed 
out to you very frequently, when Congress was confronted with a 
similar situation in California embodied in this very act where it con- 
sidered the grower referendum, Congress was much more realistic; it 
found that one grower organization had 75 percent of the production, 
so when you provided for the co-op voting the member growers, Con- 
gress made the referendum level 80 percent. 

Senator ArkeN. Would the bill be more palatable if that said 50 
percent both by number of processors and by volume? 
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Mr. Austern. I think it would. be less aeademic to say the least. 
But in the present instance I suggest to you that even saying 80 per- 
cent, if you limit it by volume alone, would be somewhat meaningless. 
I could say the same thing about the requirement that there be proc- 
essor representation on the control board. It would be possibly the 
same people with different hats. 

So in conclusion whatever may be the reasons here for these domi- 
nant groups seeking this legislation, unless Congress is willing to 
foreclose the opportunity for anybody else to enter the cranberry- 
canning business to try to develop new markets, to get these berries 
sold in what appears to be the best way to get them to the consumer, 
or unless you are willing to put the dozen or so smaller processors 
completely at the mercy of the dominant groups, we Juaeia suggest 
that the committee should reject both of these bills. 

Senator Arken. Thank you, Mr. Austern. 

Now Mr. April, do you have something to say ? 

Mr. Roserns. Mr. Chairman, may I make one request before Mr. 
‘ pril testifies. I am told Mr. Austern is just as desirous to get these 
figures as we are in relation to what the two cooperatives have and may 
we have a few moments to straighten this out after Mr. April gets 
through his statement ? 

Senator A1rkEN. I am sure the committee wants accurate figures and 
if you can work that out with the staff then they will be included 
in the record. 

Mr. Rossrns. All right. I would like Mr. MacManus to speak after 
Mr. April. 

Senator Aiken. Mr. April, I won’t have too much time. 

Mr. Arrit. Did you want to go to lunch first and then come back 
here ? 

Senator Arken. No. 


STATEMENT OF LEON APRIL, MORRIS APRIL BROS., 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 


Mr. Apri. I represent Morris April Bros. We are processors for 
Eatmor Cranberries. We are a privately owned company, privately 
owned corporation. We do the contract processing for Eatmor Cran- 
berries. We take the cranberries in and pay them in advance and 
try to pay them the balance out of a pool. 

At the moment I was kind of on the fence because Mr. Austern 
there has put me on the other side so I will have to stay there for a 
while. We are not in agreement with this bill as written now. We 
would have to have more representation of processors there. 

This 50 percent that Mr. Austern talked about is unfair. It should 
be 60 percent of all the processors or some figure like that. That 
would leave more room for outside canners. 

We are only one step away from the independent canner as far as 
our set up is concerned. While we do work with Eatmor our opera- 
tion up to 3 years ago was as an independent canner. 

Senator Arken. Would you believe then that approval of 50 per- 
cent by number as well as volume would correct your objection to the 
matter ? 
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Mr. Arrit. That could, unless somebody brought that in, a lot of 
ringers, brought in a lot of canners who never canned cranberries 
before and put them in as canners. That is a possibility. Several 
can cranberries 1 year and jump out the next. 

Senator Arken. That would be possible on both sides. 

Mr. Aprin. Yes. 

Mr. Austern mentioned about a suit: We have a suit against Na- 
tional Cranberry Association, it is in the courts in Boston. We com- 
plained about antitrust violations and as of now we don’t have any- 
thing we want to say about it one way or the other. 

We have filed a suit. We haven't filed it for a definite amount. We 
just want them to make it easier to work now. We sell cranberry 
sauce on two fronts. We sell an advertised brand and private label. 
The advertised brand is working against Ocean Spray and the private 
label is working against the same ‘small canners and that market has 
been very badly demoralized especially the last 2 years 

And there ought to be some w ay that we can regulate the amount 
of berries that go into a can or the quality of the berries so we can sell 
private label cranberry sauce and do so at a profit. 

If you are acquainted with the maple-syrup industry, you have the 
same problem there. You have quite a few private label buyers and 
you know how hard it is to deal with those fellows. 

Senator ArkEN. We have the same problem. We also have another 
problem that the Dominion of Canada produces twice as much as we 
do and sells it for 10 cents a pound less, which is a real problem. 

Mr. Aprit. You mentioned section 32. We have sold cranberry 
sauce 2 years under that section, one time in 1950 and once in 1954. 
I can remember particularly in 1954 we were selling No. 10 cranberry 
sauce for I think it was $11 a dozen. By some fact finding group or 
whoever was got together and set the price and set a price of S7 a 
dozen. A drop of $4 off the price at that time. In 1950 the spread 
was not that much but it was considerable, so I don’t think we can 
hope for anything in the way of relief in that respect from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as long as they have their ideas on that basis 
there. 

By the time we got through making cranberry sauce and loaded 
into cars and the cars were inspected as they were loaded, with the 
Government inspector there all the time, we were out of pocket a con- 
siderable amount of money. 

Senator Arken. Very well, Mr. April, thank you for your testi- 
mony and Mr. Robbins, did you say Mr. MacManus had something to 
say ; 

Mr. Rossrns. For two reasons. One I think we are sure vour com- 
mittee would like to have the agreement on this percentage of the 
figures, and by agreement of the two groups here I am sure you can 
come to the agreement so we will have an authentic figure. 


STATEMENT OF ARMAND F. MacMANUS, COUNSEL, NATIONAL 
CRANBERRY ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. MacManus. Sir, | am Armand F. MacManus. 

Senator ArkeEN. Whom do you represent / 

Mr. MacManvs. I represent National Cranberry Association. I 
am an attorney at law associated with Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett 
in New York. 
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Insofar as the figures that were mentioned by Mr. Austern were con- 
cerned we believe shall we say they are a little on the high side and 
we would like an opportunity to submit the figures for National Cran- 
berry Association. 

Mr. Kenneth Garside who is here, he is a vice president, he hasn’t 
the figures with him. 

Senator Arken. You do not have the figures now? 

Mr. MacManvs. Do you, Mr. Garside / 

Mr. Garstpr. I have not them with me but I will be glad to file them 
with you. 

Senator Arken. Will you get those and file them with the com- 
mittee within the next few days? 

Mr. Garsipe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MacManvs. Will it be necessary to have the figures from 
Eatmor? I assume so. 

Senator ATKEN. Give us any figures that will be helpful to the com- 
mittee and which are accurate, 

(The information is as follows:) 


Distribution of United States cranberry marketings between agencies as shown 
by records available to the Agricultural Estimates Division, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, Boston, Mass. 


| Percentage 








L Percentage 

1954 crop of total 1955 crop of total 

crop | crop 
sl ll entail a let hein Reelin dn hire peindisensnelp Mac aR ceili ace Ti i, a = 
Berries marketed fresh by distributors: Barrels Barrels 

1. National Cranberry Association .._._- 192, 670 18.9 175, 045 17.1 
2. Eatmor Cranberries, Ine SSacdsentetnd 85, 658 8.4 118, 562 11.5 
3. Other agencies-__- 160, 372 15.8 215, 093 21.0 
Total of fresh fruit marketed___...._- 438, 700 43.1 508, 700 49.6 

Berries marketed for processing: itt Bo tfoee YPC maou 
1. National Cranberry Association .. e 27, 464 42.0 | 351, 922 34.3 
2. Eatmor Cranberries, Inc 66, 388 6.5 65, 500 6.4 
3. Other agencies__- ve \ ; 85, 948 8.4 99, 678 9.7 
Total berries marketed for processing. ---- 579, 800 56.9 517, 100 50.4 
Total production _._.......--...-.------- 1, 018, 500 100.0 || 1,025,800; 100.0 


Distribution of Massachusetts cranberry marketings between agencies as shown 
by records available to the Agricultural Estimates Division, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, Boston, Mass. 


H 
Percentage 


| Percentage 





1954 crop of total 1955 crop of total 
crop crop 
Berries marketed fresh by distributors: Barrels Barrels 

1. National Cranberry Association. ...........-- 135, 892 23.0 || 119, 818 22.0 
2. Eatmor Cranberries, Inc. -_.........--- = 10, 487 1.8 18, 651 3.4 
EE ee ee a aa eee 104, 291 17.7 105, 883 19.4 
4. Incompletion allowance - __. i 18, 330 3.1 |} 12, 648 2.3 
Total of fresh fruit marketings_............- 269, 000 45.6 |) 257, 000 | 47.1 

Berries marketed for processing: th 
1. National Cranberry Association ___........-.-- 1 250, 514 | 42.5 1 222, 054 | 40.7 
2. Eatmor Cranberries, Inc. --.........-.......-.- 10, 774 1,8 10, 273 | 1.9 
Ss Qe OMONOICG esis 5 chs ki 5 be ee chk 50, 428 | 8.5 51, 542 9.4 
4. Incompletion allowance -_.........-....------- 9, 284 1.6 5, 131 9 
Total berries marketed for processing. ------- 321, 000 | 54. 4 | 289, 000 | 52.9 
Total productions [oc sinid ladaccacy asad 590, 000 100.0 | 546, 000 100. 0 


1 Includes 15,805 barrels delivered by agencies in No. 3 to No. 1 from 1955 crop and 21,301 barrels fron 
the 1954 crop. These berries not included in totals under No. 3. 
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Mr. MacManus. Now the second reason I am speaking is that I 
might say I hoped I would not speak today because whenever I talked 
it means an emotional issue has been injected into the case. 

There was some discussion by Mr. Austern of three cases in which 
National Cranberry Association was a party defendant. The first one 
of which he spoke was a treble-damage action against United Cape 
Cod Cranberry Co. and several other defendants and National Cran- 
berry Association. Although the other departments were convicted 
the jury came back with a verdict of not guilty against National 
Cranberry Association. 

Senator Arken. Other defendants? 

Mr. MacManus. The other defendants in that suit. 

Senator Arken. Who were the other defendants? Were they co- 
operatives / 

Mr. MacManvs. United Cape Cod Cranberry Co., A. D. Makepeace 
Co., Hyannis Co., Marcus Urann, and J.C. Makepeace. 

I might add that the jury came back with a verdict of not guilty 
insofar as National Cranberry Association was concerned. 

Senator Arken. That was a private suit, was it not, not by the 
Department of Justice / 

Mr. MacManvs. That was a private suit. 

Insofar as the Government suits are concerned, I should say this, 
that the Government filed criminal suits, a civil suit against the Na- 
tional Cranberry Association. The answers raise very sharp issues. 
At issue is the question of the applicability of the Capper-Volstead 
Act. As you well know the Capper-Volstead Act is an act which 
gives antitrust immunity to farm cooperatives under certain condi- 
tions. 

And I might add that under the Capper-Volstead Act one farmer 
cooperative could have 100 percent of the cranberry industry and it 
could be all right. 

I don’t like to go further in discussing pending litigation. 

Senator ArkeN. You are a lawyer and you know the effects of what- 
ever discussion you can indulge in. 

Mr. MacManvs. I can say this, as far as this present hearing is con- 
cerned that the Antitrust Division of the Department of Justice is 
aware that this hearing is going on and if they felt that somehow 
this legislation or the proposal was inimicable to their interest, they 
would be free to take a position. 

On the other hand, I should state for the record this, I don’t 
think their failure to come in should be construed either way. 

All I simply want to state is that they could come in here and oppose 
this legislation if they thought that it was against the interests of the 
industry as a whole. : 

Senator Arken. I might ask the clerk for the record whether there 
has been any communication from the Department of Justice in re- 
gard to this legislation ? 

The Crerx. Not with the immediate staff of the committee. I can- 
not speak for the staff of any member of the committee. The commit- 
tee staff itself has not had any communication with Department of 
Justice in regard to this bill. 

Senator Atken. Any communication would logically go to the chair- 
man of the full committee, would it not, from any Government agency ? 
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As I understand it, the Department of Justice may have an ob- 
server at the hearing today. I don’t know who he is. If he has any 
comments to make, they would be accepted for the record. 

Mr. MacManvs. That’s all I have to say, and thank you very much. 

Senator Arken. All right. 


That completes the list of witnesses and the subcommittee will con- 
sider this legislation at its first executive meeting at the earliest op- 
portunity and make a report to the full committee. 

The committee is adjourned. 


(The following was presented for the record :) 


STATEMENT FILED BY HoN. RicHARD L. NEUBERGER, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Chairman, Oregon’s agriculture is highly diversified. Wheat is the only 
Oregon crop of consequence qualifying as a “basic.” The variety of crops is as 
numerous as the varieties attributed to a famous pickle company. This is pos- 
sible because Oregon has a diversity of soils and climatic conditions equaled in 
few States of the Union. In southwestern Oregon the necessary combination of 
soil, water, and climate were found remarkably suited to the cultivation and pro- 
duction of cranberries. So Oregon has become one of five States whose agricul- 
tural industry includes a substantial production of this crop. 

Oregon's 32,000 barrels of cranberries harvested in 1956 are a small share of the 
925,000 barrels total production of the five States. However, the several score 
farmers in Coos and Curry Counties of Oregon, who engage in this highly spe- 
cialized branch of agriculture, find themselves faced with the same economic prob- 
lems that beset the growers in Massachusetts, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and Wash- 
ington. Again it is the story told repeatedly on the family farms of America— 
soaring costs, surpluses, lowered income, credit restrictions, and a market that 
zigs when it ought to zag. 

The cranberry grower, Mr. Chairman, has increased annual production from 
approximately half-a-million barrels to approximately a million, in the past 20 
years. The consumption of fresh cranberries, however, remains about the same 
today as it was in 1935. There has been a tremendous increase in the consump- 
tion of canned and processed product. Of course, the surplus moves invariably 
into the latter classification. It is here that surpluses have their most depressing 
impact.on prices. This has been felt especially in the States of Oregon and 
Washington where the small population, as in contrast with the heavily popu- 
lated East, provides a limited market for the fresh commodity and around 90 
percent of the annual crop consequently goes to the cannery. By contrast, 
Massachusetts, producing half the total harvest of cranberries, moves 50 percent 
of its production into the market for the fresh product. Excessive shipping 
charges also prohibit the growers of the west coast from moving their fresh 
eranberries into the more heavily populated areas of the country. California, 
as for so many Northwest crops, provides the only relatively large market. 

I mention these conditions, Mr. Chairman, with no thought to emphasize 
unduly regional advantages or disadvantages, but to show how Oregon farmers, 
particularly, stand to benefit by the passage of S. 1680, which would make the 
growers less susceptible to the vicissitudes of present market conditions. 

The Oregon growers are of the opinion that this proposed legislation will give 
them bargaining strength presently lacking. In proposing this step, they are 
asking for an opportunity to do, with that part of their crop that goes into 
canning or freezing, what the present act provides for them to do with cran- 
berries sold on the fresh market. Specifically excluded from the proposed 
amendment to the Federal Marketing Agreement Act would be any regulation of 
the finished canned or frozen product. Furthermore, only by a proper refer- 
endum, in which two-thirds of the growers by number or volume approve, will 
it go into force. Processors representing at least 50 percent by volume, must 
also approve, before the order could be effective. The pattern is already laid 
down in the act as it applies to grapefruit for canning or freezing. 

Mr. Chairman, the only expression of opposition to this bill has come from the 
processors in my State, and represents their traditional opposition to marketing 
orders. I haven’t heard that the processors who can or freeze grapefruit have 
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been adversely affected in that commodity and I can see no reason why it would 
be any different in the canning or freezing of cranberries. The bill, it would 
appear, gives the processor a considerable voice in the matter. This is, after 
all, permissive legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is significant that not one grower has wired or 
written me to express any opposition to 8.1680. It would seem in keeping with 
every American tradition to let the man who produces the crop have the oppor- 
tunity to express his opinion as provided by the act. Nothing could be more 
fair. This, perhaps, explains why the 10 Senators from the 5 States (5 of them 
Republican and 5 of them Democratic) are cosponsors of 8S. 1680. 


(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the hearing was adjourned. ) 


Xx 








